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The Origin and Influence of the Thorough- 
bred Horse. By William Ridgeway, 
Disney Professor of Archeology. (Cam- 
bridge, University Press.) 


Tue title of this book does not at first 
sight suggest more than a fraction of 
the interest Prof. Ridgeway’s work must 
have for students of animal or of human 
history. Stories, indeed, are already being 
told of prominent friends of the turf who, 
having bought the volume for the study 
of “‘ form,” have shown an amazed dis- 
appointment upon reading of Hittite 
basreliefs and colour-inheritance in Mus- 
covy ducks. Prof. Ridgeway’s purpose 
has been to trace the history of the use 
of horses by mankind, and to determine the 
influence which the possession of them, 
and in particular the possession of the North 
African horse, has exercised upon the de- 
velopment of the chief nations of all 
historical periods. To this task he has 
applied all the stores of his learning and 
the most indefatigable and catholic re- 
search. Regarded simply as a contribution 
to archeology and history, this work of 
the Cambridge Professor would in several 
sections of it mark an epoch. But this is 
not all, for the author has not allowed him- 
self to be confined within any academic 


_ limits of his own subject ; and the result 


of the width he has given to his range of 
view is a notable contribution to another 
science. It is the simple truth that no 
such addition has been made in biology 
to the study of a domesticated animal 
since Darwin wrote. 

We need not now be reminded of the 
valuable material for the science of 





heredity which Darwin found in the study 
of domesticated animals, and the results 
produced by the conscious selection of 
favourable varieties. Domestication has 
provided through the ages, as he said, 
“an experiment on a gigantic scale” ; 
yet we cannot now avail ourselves of the 
data given by this experiment, in the 
absence of conscious records of them, 
without elaborate historical inquiry. 
To restore these data Darwin gave such 
limited time as his own experiments left 
to him, and that was in the days when 
scientific archeology was in its infancy 
as regards material if not method. If we 
compare the survey which he gives, often 
tentatively, of the course of the domesti- 
cation and development of our horses 
with the detailed wealth of the informa- 
tion Prof. Ridgeway has brought together, 
ranging over the whole field of ancient 
and modern history, we can realize effec- 
tively the immense value of the help 
which this new instrument of precise his- 
torical inquiry has supplied, in Prof. 
Ridgeway’s hands, to that branch of 
biology. 

After a condensed review of the geo- 
logical records of the ancestry of the horse 
—trecords whose recent enrichments Dar- 
win could not profit by, though he foretold 
them—Prof. Ridgeway investigates closely 
the relationships of all the existing Equide. 
On this side it is enough to say that his 
conclusions are in the main supported by 
the work of Prof. Osborn in America and 
by that of Prof. Ewart in Edinburgh, 
whose studies in zebra hybrids are so 
well known, and to whom this book 
is dedicated. Some opposition at first 
evoked is already beginning to lose its 
champions. 

In his third chapter Prof. Ridgeway 
describes the horses of prehistoric and 
historic times, and it is here that he shows 
the greatest wealth of research and 
versatility. Unluckily, this chapter betrays 
a lamentable want of method in the 
arrangement of its accumulated details. 
It constitutes three-fourths of the whole 
book, but the presentation of the matter 
is inartistic and sometimes confusing. 
Every tree is worth study and claims 
ungrudging praise, but the forest is too 
often lost from view. A great improve- 
ment could be effected in later editions 
by the employment of smaller type for 
subordinate evidence, and the liberal use 
of subdivisions and guide-headings : in so 
extensive a field of study the reader 
should be saved by these elementary 
devices from the great effort at present 
required to keep the main issue in view. 

The chief thesis developed here is the 
definite assignment of the “blood” 
horse to a North African ancestry not 
far removed from the quagga races. It 
is shown that for the improvement of the 
native European horse, which was pri- 
marily slow and intractable, constant 
infusions of Libyan blood, with its 
accompaniments of speed, good looks, 
and extreme docility, have been made 
since the earliest times. The weight of 
the historical evidence, which Prof. Ridge- 
way brings forward in detail, of the 





importations of “blood” horses from 
Africa to Spain, through Spain to Gaul, 
to Greece, to Rome, and to the East, is 
entirely on the side of the conclusion that 


“it is now beyond all doubt that from the 
dawn of history down to the early centuries 
of our era the Libyan horse s all 
others in swiftness, and that no horse was 
able to compete with him save those of 
Spain, Gaul, and Greece, which were them- 
selves wholly or in great part sprung from 
the same blood.”’ 


A very interesting inscription has recently 
(1903) been discovered at Rome which 
gives striking support to this conclusion. 
It was set up in honour of a famous 
charioteer of the first century a.p., when 
racing was an absorbing passion at Rome, 
and it not only sets forth a list of his 
winning horses, but also supplies a descrip- 
tion of their breeds. Of 42 horses in all, 
actually 38 were purely North African 
horses; one was Spanish, one Gallic, 
and two Lacedemonian: none, it must 
be noted, was of Arabian or Asiatic origin. 
This significant omission is confirma- 
tory of one of Prof. Ridgeway’s main 
conclusions, namely, that Arabia, to 
which legend and so much current belief 
ascribe the origin of the “ blood ” horse, 
and from which the best ancestors of 
English thoroughbreds were derived in 
the seventeenth century and later, was 
not the original home of the so-called 
** Arab,” and did but transmit the strains 
acquired comparatively lately—in the 
centuries after Christ—from Africa, and 
that at the beginning of the Christian 
era the Arabs of the peninsula did not 
possess the Libyan horse, or indeed any 
other. We confess that Prof. Ridgeway’s 
accumulated evidence in support of this 
view seems to us irresistible. The point, 
moreover, is shown to be one of far wider 
interest than if it concerned only the 
history of the thoroughbred. For it is 
claimed by the author that the acquisi- 
tion of good horses by the Arabs in the 
centuries just before the birth of Muham- 
mad was one of the most momentous 
events in the history of the world :— 


** All the fervour and fanaticism of the 
Prophet would have been of little avail, and 
Islam might never have affected the world 
as it has done, had it not been that... .their 
leading men had obtained horses....and 
had become skilful horsemen.”’ 


This nexus between the use of horses of @ 
high type and the development and 
success of the races owning them is 
referred to again and again, and it is 
this which gives se high an _ historical 
interest to Prof. Ridgeway’s inquiries. 
He urges the lesson 


*‘ that all the races which have in their turn 
held the mastery in Asia, Africa, and Europe, 
have owed the extension of their power, or 
the preservation of their liberty, to the 
possession of horses ;... .that the lack of 
horses till after the conquest of Gaul was the 
great weakness of Rome ;....that had not. 
the Franks owned good horses by 732 a.pD. 
Western Europe might have been enslaved 
by the Saracens; that the possession of 
horses enabled the Normans to conquer at 
Hastings ;....whilst Marlborough’s great 
victories were largely due to his cavalry.” 
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Pregnant as these pages are with living 
human interest, they are charged also 
with facts and suggestions of the greatest 
biological value. Prominent among these 
is the evidence, which appears in more 
than one direction, of a correlation 
between physical qualities and such an 
apparently irrelevant character as coat- 
colour. It is shown, for instance, that 
one of the results of crossing the bay 
Libyan horse with the dun or white 
horses of Asia and Europe was a black, 
and that this particular result among all 
the others—grey, piebald, chestnut, and 
the rest —is combined generally with 
strength and fair speed; and in all ages 
and in all countries the black horse has 
been valued for war. The quality of 
speed seems correlated definitely with a 
bay coloration—the ancestral Libyan 
coat; and the rigorous selection for speed 
exercised through the past century among 
racehorses in England has not only 
effected an inevitable development of 
pace, but also has incidentally obliter- 
ated all colours other than bay from 
successful racehorses of the present day. 
Other points of biological interest cannot 
now be dealt with, but we may mention 
the evidence put forward of reversion 
among blood horses to ancestral African 
features, and the material supplied for 
the study of the gigantic experiment un- 
consciously performed by the introduction 
of horses to South America in the six- 
teenth century—as to which Prof. Ridge- 
way brings forward new details of interest 
—and their lapse into the feral condition. 

Prof. Ridgeway supplies some interest- 
ing concluding pages upon the develop- 
ment of equitation and the implements 
and ornaments associated with it. These, 
like the rest of the volume, are admirably 
and abundantly illustrated. We have 
only to complain that a work so important 
as this in two separate departments of 
thought, and of such internal fascination, 
should be compelled to wear the dull and 
unattractive livery of the ‘ Cambridge 
Biological Series ”—a series properly de- 
voted to class manuals and text-books. 
Prof. Ridgeway can well afford, however, 
to disregard any risk which might threaten 
other works than his with burial in that 
series. 








The Coming of Love: Rhona Boswell’s 
Story, and other Poems. By Theodore 
Watts-Dunton. (John Lane.) 


In his introduction to this seventh and 
enlarged edition of “The Coming of Love,’ 
Mr. Watts-Dunton explains that the new 
poems incorporated are those which had 
been “lent to friends in manuscript and 
mislaid ” when the book was originally 
published. Their absence was indicated 
in previous editions by breaks in the 
numbering of the sections and by aster- 
isks. Since then, “‘ as the missing portions 
were one after another found, they 
were printed in the Atheneum and the 
Saturday Review.” The poem is now 
complete, and can be judged as a whole. 
inative 
poems 


As it is in structure, as well as im: 
quality, one of the most origin 





written during the past century, it is 
worth while to try to define its place in 
the development of poetic art. 

Aristotle said that a play is meant to 
be read as well as acted. This was 
peculiarly true of the Greek drama with 
its Chorus, one of whose functions was to 
fill up with oblique statements the lacunz 
in the dramatic action caused by the 
incidents transacted off the stage. The 
Chorus, of course, was a reminiscence 
of the old Thespian drama, the primary 
object of which was the chanting of 
Bacchic hymns. This reminiscence the 
Greek drama never lost until it decayed 
altogether. Something very like this 
occurred in the evolution of the English 
drama, which had its origin in the mys- 
teries, in which the primary object was 
recitation. In the same way, the English 
drama, right down to the last of the 
Shakspeareans, never lost the ruling idea 
that it was a recitation as well as a 
dramatic picture. This accounts for the 
great flexibility of the old English drama. 
Although the dramatist could not get 
into its structure as much of himself as 
he could get into a modern novel, he still 
could secure something of the self-indul- 
gence of expression which the imaginative 
writer requires. But as the theatrical 
demands of the acted drama increased 
year by year, this flexibility became more 
and more repressed. The result is, as 
may be seen in Mr. Pinero’s latest play, 
‘His House in Order,’ that the dramatist 
now makes but little attempt to get 
beyond the theatrical “ business.” No 
dramatist is more capable than Mr. 
Pinero of painting subtle shades of 
character, but his genius is stifled by the 
tyrannical limitations of the theatrical 
form. Poets have inevitably been so 
completely baffled by this growing im- 
possibility of getting anything into a pla: 
except “ business ” that they have ptm | 
from making the attempt. When they 
do not shrink from it, they find, as Mr. 
Stephen Phillips found in writing ‘ Nero,’ 
that they must actually collaborate with 
the actor-manager and the stage-carpenter. 
It would be interesting to know how many 
of the situations and curtains and stage- 
effects in ‘Nero’ are due to Mr. Tree. 
The fact that Mr. Phillips felt bound to 
acknowledge publicly his obligation to 
Mr. Tree is not without significance. 
The dramatist might not have chosen 
the burning of Rome as the climax or 
anticlimax of his tragedy, if he had been 
free from the tyranny of “‘ business.” He 
would probably have carried the action 
to its natural end, the death of Nero. 

Dramatic dialogue without the restric- 
tions of theatrical form remains the one 
way of telling a story so that it brings out 
the delicate details of character. It was 
the recognition of this artistic law that in 
the first half of the last century gave rise 
to what was called the “‘ dramatic poem ”’: 
that is to say, the poem which is a drama 
untrammelled by theatrical conditions. It 
is Charles Wells’s grasp of this fact in 
‘ Joseph and his Brethren’ which gives 
him a place in our poetic literature which 
is realized only by such critics as Mr. 





Swinburne and Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
In ‘ Joseph and his Brethren’ we find, as 
Mr. Swinburne has pointed out, the cha- 
racter of a woman, Phraxanor, which for 
vitality has never been surpassed except 
by Shakspeare. 

Following ‘ Joseph and his Brethren’ 
came Bailey’s ‘Festus.’ Bailey was 
almost a t poet, as may, perhaps, be 
recognized when dilettantism in poetry 
and criticism is dead and buried. But 
Bailey was much more inartistic than he 
ought to have been, in spite of the fact 
that he was defying the restrictions of 
theatrical form. There was no need for 
him to put into the mouths of his cha- 
racters such preposterously long-winded 
disquisitions as those in which Festus and 
Lucifer indulge. And when, in the sub- 
sequent editions of his poem, he intro- 
duced, as a speech made by one of the 
angels, an entire poem which he had pre- 
viously published as a separate epic, it 
must be admitted that he allowed the 
poetic egoist to throttle the poetic artist. 
Whatever the artistic defects of ‘ Festus” 
may be—and they are unpardonable— 
many a poet who now laughs at Bailey 
would never have written his best lines if 
Bailey had not written ‘ Festus.’ Sydney 
Dobell, who was an acknowledged pupil 
of Bailey, produced in ‘The Roman’ a 
far more satisfactory dramatic poem. 
Indeed, despite the length of some of the 
speeches, it is the best specimen of the 
blank-verse dramatic poem that exists ; 
for Alexander Smith’s ‘ Life Drama’ is 
so defective in characterization as to fall 
below Dobell’s work either in ‘ The Roman’ 
or in ‘ Balder.’ It was ‘ Balder,’ no 
doubt, that prejudiced English poets 
against the dramatic form, and no serious 
attempt was made to revive it until 
Mr. Watts-Dunton published ‘ The Coming 
of Love.’ Since then Mr. Thomas Hardy 
has embarked upon ‘The Dynasts,’ a 
bold attempt to overthrow and annihilate 
that tyranny of theatrical form which has 
enslaved the English dramatic poet for 
hundreds of years. ‘The Dynasts,’ as 
Mr. Hardy explains in his preface to the 
first volume, is “a play intended simply 
for mental performance, and not for the 
stage.” He contends that, “by dis- 
pensing with the theatre altogether, a 
freedom of treatment ”’ is attainable that 
is ‘‘ denied where the material possibilities 
of stagery” have to be “rigorously 
remembered.” He goes on to say :— 

‘* Whether mental performance alone may 
not eventually be the fate of all drama other 
than that of contemporary or frivolous life, 
is a kindred question not without interest. 
The mind naturally flies to the triumphs of 
the Hellenic and Elizabethan theatre in 
exhibiting scenes laid ‘ far in the Unapparent,” 
and asks why they should not be repeated. 
But the meditative world is older, more 
invidious, more nervous, more quizzical, 
than it once was, and being unhappily per- 


plexed by 
Riddles of Death Thebes never knew, 


may be less ready and less able than Hellas 
pos | old England were to look through the 
insistent, and often grotesque, substance at 
the thing signified.” 

_.It is clear, then, that a revolution 
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against the tyranny of the theatre is in 
active progress. It is raging fiercely in 
the Irish Literary Theatre, where its rise 
may be traced to the influence of Maeter- 
linck and his “static theatre,” another 
phase of the same revolt. And con- 
currently with this revolt of the dramatic 

t there is a similar revolt in the minds 
of the more intelligent playgoers, who are 
beginning to grow weary of the florid 
pageantry of stage spectacle and trivial 
** business.” 

Ther® is, of course, a great difference 
between the kind of dramatic poem above 
described and ‘The Coming of Love.’ 
In the first place, ‘ The Coming of Love’ 
is composed throughout in rhyme, whereas 
the dramatic poems of Wells, Bailey, 
Dobell, and Mr. Hardy are written in 
blank verse (Tennyson’s ‘ Maud,’ of course, 
is not really a dramatic poem, but a 
dramatic monologue). Indeed, as it is a 
lyrical dramatic poem, ‘The Coming of 
Love’ is more nearly related in point of 
form to Burns’s cantata ‘The Jolly 
Beggars.’ And this leads us to the 
suggestion that the true ally of the 
dramatic poet is the musical composer. 
If such poems as ‘The Jolly Beggars ’ and 
‘The Coming of Love’ are to be acted at 
all, they might be acted with music, the 
imagination of the spectator supplying the 
scenery and the other physical details. 

Among the new poems we note the 
important addition of the ‘ Haymaking 
Song.’ This lovely dramatic lyric is 
placed at the opening of the second part, 
and the effect is magical. The whole 
poem is transfigured by it. The fragrance 
of rural England is shed upon the story, 
and upon the characters who sing in turn 
the song of the sweet-scented hay. 
Another important addition, perhaps the 
most beautiful part of the entire poem, 
and one which knits it to ‘ Aylwin,’ is the 
long section entitled ‘ The Haunted Girl.’ 
In this poem, after Rhona’s lover has gone 
to sea, Sinfi Lovell takes her to the 
Knocker’s Llyn on Snowdon, with the 
intention of hypnotizing her by the music 
of the crwth, and by this means reading 
through the eyes of Rhona the mirrored 
pictures in the Llyn, thus discovering 
something about Henry Aylwin, the man 
she herself loves. Rhona, however, is so 
possessed by her own love affair that she 
is —_- as a clairvoyante, and can 
call up nothing but pictures of her parting 
from Percy. The poem is iridescent with 
Rhona’s changing moods, which answer 
with exquisite grace the changing moods 
of Sinfi’s music. This delicate effect is 
new both in its conception and execution. 
The metrical form responds as subtly to 
Rhona’s changing moods as Rhona’s 
changing moods respond to Sinfi’s music. 
Indeed, the musical richness of ‘ The 
Haunted Girl’ suggests at once an oppor- 
tunity for a composer, especially as the 
effect in the last stanza is obtained by the 
use of the simplest words :— 

Closer, closer, my dearest ! 
Let me feel the dear breath on my face ! 


Closer, my nearest and dearest ¢ 
The last embrace. 


The unity of the poem is greatly en- 





hanced by the fresh section called ‘ New 
Year’s Eve in the Alps.’ Here is shown 
the effect: of solitude and sorrow upon the 
poet, transmuting Nature the Malignant 
into Nature the Benignant :— 

New Year, the stars do not forget the Old ! 

And yet they say to me, most sorely stung 

By Fate and Death, ‘‘ Nature is ever young, 

Clad in new riches, as each morning’s gold 

Blooms o’er a blasted land : be thou consoled : 

The Past was great, his harp was greatly strung ; 

The Past was great, his songs were greatly sung ; 

The Past was great, his tales were greatly told ; 

The Past has given to man a wondrous world, 

But curtains of old night were being upcurled 

Whilst thou wast mourning Rhona: things sublime 

In worlds of worlds were breaking on the sight 

Of Youth’s fresh runners in the lists of Time. 

Arise, and drink the wine of Nature’s light !” 

We note several irritating misprints, 
such as “ sobb” for sob; and in the last 
line of ‘ Kissing the Maybuds,’ 

Where never a sight could fright or power bend her, 
a second “ could ” has dropped out. 

The point is important, for it raises the 
question, on which poets have differed, 
whether “‘ power” ought to be treated as 
one syllable or two. 








Almond of Loretto. By R. J. Mackenzie. 
(Constable & Co.) 


Ir any one of middle age or younger will 
reflect on the different appearance which 
the streets even of London present on a 
hot day in the summer, as compared with 
that afforded fifteen or twenty years back 
he will have some notion of the work of 
the late Head Master of Loretto. Nowa- 
days straw hats and flannels will be visible 
everywhere ; the stove-pipe hat and the 
frock coat, though not absent, will 
clearly be no longer the normal dress of 
the Londoner in sweltering weather. A 
few years ago it was hardly possible for a 
man to walk the streets of an English 
provincial town in knickerbockers without 
the risk of sneers. At this moment such 
freedom of dress awakens no remark. That 
the change is due entirely to Almond 
is of course an exaggeration. The general 
wave of athleticism has much to do with 
it, as has, perhaps, the fact that. there is 
a game, which was once chiefly Scottish, 
but now appeals to hundreds through- 
out Great Britain for whom football is 
only a memory and even cricket either a 
regret or an indiscretion. Colonial views 
of dress have also become of importance 
since the Boer war. Yet we think that 
the greater part of this movement to 
rational freedom is due to the dialectic of 
Almond, to his energy and faith. To be 
accurate, it is to the public-school system, 
as refined and modified by a great person- 
ality and a real educator, that the change 
is due. Even recently we have heard of 
a very important English head master 
who regarded socks instead of stockings 
as indecent (“save the mark !”’) for boys 
running in a paper chase. 

But whatever be the case in England, 
there is no more doubt of the magnitude 
of Almond’s work in Scotland than there 
is of its difficulty. There, as Mr. Mackenzie 
tells us, the idiotic ideals of the Mid- 
Victorian parent were paramount. Man 





was essentially a trousered animal, who 
required to be taught to use his brains, 
and turned into either a thinking or a 
money-making instrument. The path of 
the historian of education is strewn with 
the wrecks of human cruelty and stupidity. 
Yet no wreck is more disastrous than that 
produced by the formula of our grand- 
fathers, ‘‘ Take care of the mind, and the 
limbs will take care of themselves.” 
Whatever be the faults of athleticism 
pushed to extremes, the present ideals of 
schoolmasters are rationality itself com- 
pared with those encountered by Almond 
—ideals to which the German professor is 
the perfect embodiment of humanity, 
and Walter Scott a “ wastrel.” 

We cannot go at length into the sto 
told by Mr. Mackenzie of Almond’s 
struggle for freedom in dress and ration- 
ality in regard to food, sleep, exercise, 
and also punishment. His success could 
not have been achieved except through 
his abounding vitality, his imperturbable 
good humour, and his extraordinary faith 
in his own ideas. Like most enthusiasts, 
he exaggerated ; like most iconoclasts, he 
had to make conventions in spite of him- 
self ; like most prophets, he failed some- 
times to see the other side. We may 
briefly indicate the limitations of Almond’s 
views, after having stated their general 
soundness. 

He was, in our opinion, absolutely right 
in commanding exercise in flannels daily, in 
his Spartan regulations, in his provision of 
plentiful food coupled with the punishment 
of “ grubbing,” and in his development 
and reliance upon the monitorial system ; 
and also in his habit of treating his boys 
as friends. His substitution of the cane 
for all other forms of punishment is (pace 
modern humanitarians) a proof of the 
wholesomeness of his system; and his 
belief in it not merely as a means, but also 
as an end, in order to teach boys to bear 
pain, is founded on truth. It was Menan- 
der, we think, who said that no man was 
educated who had not been flogged ; and 
there is much truth in this statement. 
The effect of impositions and detention is, 
we believe, wholly bad; they have every 
defect which punishments ought not to 
have. They are not sharp at che moment,. 
they mainly involve inconvenience, en-. 
danger health, and make the literary 
side of work seem duller than ever.. 
Perhaps “ repetition” is not so bad as. 
a punishment. But on the whole, in. 
these soft days, no better penalty can be: 
employed than the ancient one which 
seems founded on the laws of human 
nature, and is at once brief, painful, and 
elastic. 

On the other hand, we think Almond 
overreached himself in regard to conven. 
tions. It is true that the particular con- 
ventions of his day needed destroying ; 
it is a very good thing to teach boys, the 
most conservative of beings, that custom 
is only custom, and must be considered 
in the light of reason. But convention 
is needful alike in society and education. 
It saves trouble. We do not want to 
have to think how many buttons we need 
with every coat we have made. More- 
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over, the mass of men, wherever they are, 
will always be governed by convention ; 
and the reformer can never do more than 
substitute a good convention for a bad, 
which is just what Almond did. He 
admits that he ordered his prefects to cane 
all boys who wore coats when cycling in 
hot weather. The present reviewer thinks 
that he was right; but it is absurd to sup- 
pose that, after two generations of such a 
system, the average boy would regard the 
prohibition in any other light than that 
of a good custom. Neither schools nor 
States can exist without method; and 
to be without conventions is to be without 
method—in fact, is nothing more nor 
less than anarchy. Conventionalism, we 
admit, is bad; but there is also a cant 
of unconventionality, which is worse, 
because it is unreal. 

In regard to the intellectual side, 
Almond again was partly right, but not 
wholly. In his detestation of the effects 
of the modern system of cramming 
small boys for open scholarships, every 
real believer in education will share. In 
his denial of the all-importance of intellect 
we can most of us follow him: mere 
intelligence produces a “ Martian,” a 
decadent, ora pedant. Almond’s attempt 
to make all studies interesting was also 
on right lines. We believe that work 
would improve in most schools if hours 
were shorter, and the lesson made more 
living. But beyond that we think Almond 
was wrong. Drudgery must be endured 
in the intellectual no less than the physical 
life. Boys ought to be taught that it is 
cowardice to “funk” a difficulty in 
Euclid (we believe there is a new name 
now) no less than in football. The most 
erroneous of heresies are those which 
inspire the average Englishman: that 
ideas do not make any difference, and that 
we are to take trouble with every part of 
our life except our thoughts. This notion 
is a great hindrance to our trade, it para- 
lyzes our politics, and is at the bottom of 
very much of the canker of snobbery. 
Now though Almond did not hold it 
totidem verbis, and was himself a fine 
example of intellectual versatility, there 
are many phrases and passages in Mr. 
Mackenzie’s book which, if logically 
carried out, would lead to similar results. 
These, however, are but spots on the 
sun. The work of Almond, taken as a 
whole, was as great as his ideals were 
noble, and his personality engaging. 
Mr. Mackenzie is thoroughly justified in 
placing him along with Thring and 
Arnold ; and he has given his readers a 
biography which really brings them face 
to face with its subject. 








India and the Apostle Thomas : an Inquiry. 
With a Critical Analysis of the ‘ Acta 
Thome.’ By A. E. Medlycott, Bishop 
of Tricomia. (Nutt.) 


BisHor Meptycort has arrived at a firm 
conviction that the Apostle Thomas 
preached the Gospel in India, that he 
suffered martyrdom in that part of the 
world, and that his tomb is now to be 
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found in Mylapore. This book is written 
to prove that his conviction is right. He 
— therefore, not as an inquirer, 

ut as an advocate. He pushes aside all 
doubts as groundless, and he adduces 
historical witnesses to show that his con- 
clusions are certain. He has rather a 
hard task, but he does not waver. He 
pursues his studies in the true spirit 
of hero-worship, and he deserves credit 
for the perseverance with which he has 
gathered his materials from every kind of 
source. 

The first point which the Bishop en- 
deavours to prove is that St. Thomas was 
the Apostle of India and preached to the 
inhabitants of the south of that country. 
He begins with the testimony of St. 
Ephrem, ‘‘ who was a native of the city 
of Nisibis, and had lived there up to 
A.D. 363.” He then adduces a long series 
of writers or documents belonging to the 
fourth and subsequent centuries, ending 
with Bede (d. 735). All these make it 
certain that in these centuries it was 
generally believed that St. Thomas went 
to India and preached the Gospel there. 
This appears sufficient to the Bishop to 
establish the fact that St. Thomas really 
went to India in the first century. 

The Bishop then sets about proving 
that St. Thomas was buried in India, and 
that his tomb still exists at Mylapore. 
He himself sums up his argument thus :— 

“In fact, a long chain of witnesses will 
be produced, extending from the sixth 
century to the landing of the Portuguese on 
the shores of India, attesting that the tomb 
was really in Mylapore.” 

The author deems it of importance to 
show not merely that St. Thomas went to 
India, but also that no other Christian 
visited India in early times. Accordingly 
he describes St. Pantznus, St. Frumentius, 
and Theophilus the Indian as the “ Alleged 
Apostles of India,” and explains away 
any statement in early Christian writers 
to the effect that these men travelled to 
India by asserting that the India of the 
statement is not the India of the present 
day. 

The Bishop then discusses the ‘ Acts of 
Thomas.’ He allows that they are apocry- 
phal and contain much fictitious matter, 
but he thinks that valuable grains of truth 
are to be found in them. ~These Acts 
mention a King Gondophares who un- 
questionably was a real king, and lived 
probably in the first century; but the 
Bishop has to face the difficulty that this 
king reigned in the north of India, and 
not in the south, where he places the 
Apostle’s activity. Various customs are 
mentioned in the Acts which are held 
to prove that the writer was in the 
south of India, and therefore that St. 
Thomas was also there. But the Bishop 
is somewhat rash in asserting that these 
customs prevailed only in the south. Thus 
the Acts mention that Karish bathed 
— dinner, and the Bishop remarks on 
this :— 

“We would ask the reader if he knows of 
any country, outside of India, where it is 
the custom to bathe before partaking of the 
evening meal, or of any principal meal.” 





If the Bishop could have recalled his know- 
ledge of the classics, he would have modi- 
fied his statement. In one of the most 
popular books on Roman antiquities he 
might have discovered this sentence :— 

** Towards the close of the republic, how- 

ever, and under the empire, the daily bath 
became a necessary of life and an indispens- 
able preliminary to the evening meal.” 
In connexion with these customs he has 
failed to take notice of a most important 
discussion in regard to Indian traces in 
the Acts, which appeared in an article by 
Alfred von Gutschmid in the Rheinisches 
Museum, afterwards republished in the 
collection of his ‘ Kleine Schriften.’ There 
Gutschmid »ropounds the theory that the 
original basis of the Acts was a Buddhist 
conversion-narrative. 

From the outline of the book which we 
have sketched it may be inferred that its 
principles of historical evidence are lax. 
There is no attempt to show that the testi- 
mony which is adduced can be traced back 
to trustworthy contemporary witnesses. 
The Bishop knows that writers as well 
acquainted with India as himself have 
denied the Indian apostolate of St. Thomas. 
He refers to the adverse opinions of Bas- 
nage, La Croze, and Tillemont, and then 
adds :— 

“The Rev. J. Hough (‘ History of Chris- 
tianity in India’) denies that any Apostle 
was ever in India. Sir John Kaye (‘ Chris- 
tianity in India’) considers it a worthless 
legend. The Rev. G. Milne-Rae (‘The 
Syrian Church in India’) rejects the tradi- 
tion; while Dr. George Smith (‘The Con- 
version of India’) ignores the subject 
altogether, dating the first conversion of 
India from 4.p. 193.” 

But the Bishop does not trouble himself 
about these verdicts. He is sure that 
St. Thomas was in India, and that his 
tomb is still there. He sees in doubts 
about this matter 
“a just retribution of Providence. The 
Apostle who had stood in the full light of 
the public life and miracles of our Lord was 
nevertheless capable of doubt when His 
resurrection was announced; so also the 
field of the same Apostle’s labours has been 
shrouded with unnecessary doubt. It will 
be an ample satisfaction if we can remove 
all reasonable doubt as to the main facts.” 

We cannot say that he seems likely to 
be successful in his effort. He has written 
a big book—probably the biggest book 
that ever will be written on the subject ; 
but his arguments are not weighty, and 
will hardly reduce to silence most of those 
who have come to an opposite conclusion. 

The author fills his book with endless 
digressions, which have no connexion with 
his argument, and only a slight connexion 
with his subject. Whenever he has to quote 
a writer, he inquires into his history and 
records the results of this labour. He does 
not always consult the best authorities, 
and accordingly many of his statements 
are open to question. Further, the reader 
cannot be sure whether he has consulted 
them at first hand. He often makes quo- 
tations from Latin translations when the 
books are Greek. He seldom quotes Greek 
words, and very frequently they are 
incorrectly printed, accents and breath- 
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ings being placed in positions which are 
contrary to all rules. He also refers to 
the works of German scholars, but he 
evidently prefers a French translation of 
them to the original. Thus he mentions 
the German titles of the works of Barden- 
hewer, with dates, though he does not 
seem to know that his last work has 
reached the second volume ; but he always 
cites the French translation of the earliest. 
He spells some names in a peculiar way, 
as “ Beryennios” for Bryennios, and 
**Maruchi” for Marucchi; but these 
slight flaws are of little consequence. The 
Bishop has taken enormous pains with 
his book, and we hope that he will long 
retain the feeling that he has done his best 
to stop the retributive hand of Providence 
and to rescue the doubted St. Thomas 
of India from all historical dubiety. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Gambler. By Katherine Cecil Thur- 
ston. (Hutchinson & Co.) 


* THE GAMBLER’ is a story worth reading, 
but not in any way a great novel ; it does 
not equal in ingenuity of plot or scenes of 
quick excitement ‘ The Circle’ and ‘ John 
Chilcote, M.P.’ An Irishman who gambled 
hard had a beautiful daughter who hated 
his vice, but in time developed similar 
tendencies. When her father died, and 
left her and her sister in debt, she married 
in a hurry his college friend, a dull archeo- 
logist. When he, too, died, she was free 
to please herself, and had 2,000/. a year. 
How she got into difficulties and nearly 
wrecked her life is the theme of the story. 
It interests us as showing, we fancy, a zeal 
for the portrayal of character which the 
writer’s last success did not display. Mrs. 
Thurston is on the right path for one who 
takes the novelist’s art seriously. But 
here she has overdone her descriptions of 
states of mind and her details of scenery, 
which are otherwise pleasing. We think 
her best characters are two minor ones ; 
the people of the smart set introduced 
lack vitality, and the wicked old lord who 
lays elaborate siege to the heroine seems 
to have strayed out of some favourite 
reading of our uncritical days. We notice 
a tendency to separate the Celtic mind 
from others which occasionally reaches 
absurdity. We read, for instance, of “ the 
instinctive clinging to familiar things that 
forms so integral a part of the Celtic 
nature.” This is one of the commonest 
tendencies of the genus Homo in every 
race and country that we ever heard of. 
Mrs. Thurston has natural fluency in 
writing, but might pay more attention to 
style, now that she has secured a hold on 
the public. 





Fanny Lambert. By Henry De Vere 
Stacpoole. (Fisher Unwin.) 


WE have not lately met a more amusing 
story than ‘ Fanny Lambert.’ It is hard 
to say whether the Irish heroine or her 
wo more Irish father arrides one more ; 

ut they are a charming pair. Fanny has 
the strong antiseptic quality of a true 





devotion to her gay and giddy sire, which 
makes her walk untarnished in conven- 
tionally devious paths. Her love affairs 
with the solicitor, the artist, and the 
highly respectable young man of buckram 
who lives in the Albany are most cheerful 
reading, and one has not the heart to 
blame her for her maddening tenderness 
to all. The father is equally well drawn, 
but plays a minor part in the story, nor 
does he quite return his daughter’s 
passionate love. Mr. Stacpoole is good 
at interiors. The Bloomsbury domicile 
and the careless-ordered garden and old 
house at Highgate harmonize admirably 
with their inmates. Minor types are 
numerous and pleasing. 





The Drakestone. By Oliver Onions. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) 

Many readers on opening this book will 
feel a measure of disappointment, which 
is in itself a tribute to the author of ‘ The 
Odd-Job Man.’ Instead of modern Lon- 
don life, with its complexities, we have 
here the simple conditions of a Yorkshire 
community early in last century. The 
feud between Drake and Yewdale forms 
the subject of the story, and a boulder, 
too huge to root from the moorland, is 
the Drakestone. One John Drake tells 
the tale, beginning with his boyish ex- 
periences. There are difficulties insepar- 
able from this mode of narration set in a 
bygone time, and these have hardly been 
conquered. There is too little of personal 
impression—and atmosphere and space 
are lacking. We never feel that we are 
really in the heart of Yorkshire, but 
rather that the author is trying hard to 
place us there. The conversations in 
dialect are too long; and the divaga- 
tions of an eccentric astronomer carry no 
conviction. We find ourselves reflecting 
that no lad could possibly remember and 
report such wild wanderings, verbatim, 
page after page, and this may be possibly 
one reason for their lack of force. Not- 
withstanding all this, there is much sound 
work in the novel; quaint local customs 
are conscientiously reproduced, and the 
characters, with the exception of a rather 
shadowy heroine, are living beings. 





The Scholar's Daughter. By Beatrice 
Harraden. (Methuen & Co.) 
ComPARED with ‘Ships that pass in the 
Night,’ and even with one or two of the 
succeeding novels, this story is a grievous 
disappointment. Miss Harraden’s strength 
lies in such unconventional and slightly 
morbid characters as Bernardine and the 
Disagreeable Man; and in condescending 
to the bright girl-heroine and manly young 
hero of machine-made fiction she merely 
courts failure. The people in the book 
are all well-worn and more or less dis- 
credited types. The two professors and 
their secretaries, though learned and un- 
practical to the verge of low comedy, 
strike us as singularly unlike the real 
thing. The distinguished actress is also 
unconvincing, and the plot of which she 
is the centre is neither fresh nor probable. 











Yet even to these unpromising materials 
a certain charm is imparted by the author’s 
gift as a raconteur, and the story moves 
with ease and freedom. 





The Ambush of Young Days. By Rosa- 
mond Langbridge. (Duckworth & Co.) 


THis is a very Irish story. Emphasis, 
they say, is where Celticism comes out 
in English speech. Here is much emphasis, 
but so sustained as to become monotonous. 
From the earlier chapters, descriptive of 
much sordid life in a lodging-house, and 
of the incidental “‘ ambush ” of a common 
sort which embitters the youth of Myrtle 
Hanrahan, to the later, which set forth 
the true love which condones the stain, 
we find an almost painful manipulation of 
language to enforce the obvious. Yet 
there are good touches. 





In Silence. By Mrs. Fred Reynolds. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


PsycueE, the beautiful heroine of this tale, 
is a deaf mute. This fact gives the book 
an element of distinction, or, at least, of 
strangeness. Apart from that, it is 
written with considerable ability of an 
unobtrusive sort, and with much tender- 
ness. One feels that Mrs. Reynolds has 
made a real study of a deaf mute’s cha- 
racter, and that she has handled the 
subject here with loving care. The story 
traces its charming heroine’s life from her 
sprite-like childhood among the heather 
of a mountain farmhouse to her mature 
triumph as the founder and guiding spirit 
of an institution for the training of children 
afflicted as she has been. Her youthful 
relations with the opposite sex are managed 
with great deftness; and the picture of 
her development from the child who is 
unconscious of the existence of sound or 
language, to the accomplished woman 
who has learnt all that “ lip-reading ” 
has to teach the deaf and dumb, is an 
interesting and skilful piece of work. 





Mark Maturin, Parson. By F. Cowley 
Whitehouse. (Ward, Lock & Co.) 


Ir this be a first attempt, the general 
knowledge of London on its seamy side 
may be admitted as a considerable asset 
in the author’s equipment. But he may 
be advised not to write another book 
entirely in the fatiguing dialect of the 
streets. Even conscientious pains cannot 
render the harsh diphthongs which con- 
stitute the differentia of that delectable 
tongue, and to most readers the conven- 
tional Cockney of print is only irritating. 
But the adventures of Joe Blencowe, the 
cabman, his “scrapping” and sporting 
proclivities, his good nature, and his 
whole-hearted respect and affection for 
the manly parson who saved him from 
hooliganism, are pleasant reading for 
those who can forget the jargon. Inci- 
dentally there is a good outline sketch of 
Archbishop Temple, a ‘boss parson” 
who much impresses Joe. | 
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Les Grands Bourgeois. By Abel Hermant. 
(Paris, Lemerre.) 


‘THE new volume of M. Hermant contains 
some of his very best work, worthy to be 
set by the side of ‘Le Sceptre,’ but is 
marred, like much of the writing of this 
considerable author, by defects. We have 
already said that his play of last autumn, 
“La Belle Madame Heber,’ was one of the 
most powerful pieces of character-drawing 
and of style that modern France has pro- 
duced, but that, nevertheless, it failed. 
So with the volume now before us. The 
sketches of well-known people—slightly 
altered, as Disraeli used to alter the 
heroes of his political novels, but cruelly 
true in many details—are as great in 
characterization and in style as anything 
of the kind in literature, but the repe- 
tition of catch phrases irritates the reader 
in the same way as the intelligent spec- 
tator is vexed by similar vulgarities in 
theatrical farce. One explanation of these 
weaknesses is that M. Hermant writes 
largely for La Vie Parisienne, in which 
fragments of the present volume have 
appeared, and such treatment is fatal to 
the construction of a great novel. 

The book is full of aphorisms, and of 
other passages worth notice. One which 
we venture to translate tells us that, 
“* given a certain elevation of ideas, con- 
tradictory opinions become identic.” The 
reader will at once think of certain dis- 
tinguished statesmen, and of equally dis- 
tinguished ecclesiastics and their opponents. 
Another passage describes “ the magnifi- 
cent stoicism of the great born-bourgeois 
who sign documents and set their drawers 
in order at the instant of death to save 
survivors unimportant difficulties or the 
trouble of a little hunt among their things.” 
We like the description of that one of “‘ the 
Two Frances” to which the author him- 
self belongs, at its banquets: ‘“‘ Devouring 
with the appetite of the heroes of Homer, 
while they exchange insults in almost the 
Homeric style.” 

At p. 49 the curious will find a descrip- 
tion of the great Paris house belonging to 
a widowed personage of the story who, 
like the occupant of this “ palace,” was 
once a painter ; earning her livelihood by 
her brush. 158, Boulevard Haussmann, 
is thus put upon the stage, as was Lans- 
downe House by Disraeli. But M. Her- 
mant can reply to criticism, as could the 
English author, that there are points in 
the character of the personage who is 
made to live in the palace which do not 
exist in the original. Other great people 
in the financial world of Paris are described 
in the same way. 








CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


Tibulli Carmina. Edited by J. P. Post- 
gate. (Oxford, Clarendon  Press.)—This 
text of Tibullus, edited by Prof. Postgate, 
has been added to the new series of Oxford 
texts. It is a finished and tasteful edition 
of the poems of a “‘ most finished and tasteful 
writer,’ and on the whole the text makes it 
as easy as, in the circumstances, it can 
possibly be for us to appreciate the limpid 





flow and simple message of the unhappy 
lover of Delia and Nemesis. In ‘Selections 
from Tibullus ’ (1903) the editor told us all 
that was worth knowing about the cha- 
racter and authority of the sources of Tibul- 
lus’s text, and the Latin preface to the 
present edition virtually repeais in brief 
what has already been said. The four chief 
authorities are the Ambrosianus, Vaticanus, 
Guelferbytanus, and Cuiacianus. But there 
is a marked difference between the two texts. 
In the ‘Selections’ Prof. Postgate ‘“ pre- 
ferred an uncertain conjecture to a certain 
corruption, because there is no mischief so 
easy to effect or so difficult to repair as to 
vitiate the feeling for language and sense 
in the young.” In the Oxford text before 
us, however, one has only to take a few 
random instances to appreciate the fact that 
Prof. Postgate is very conservative. The 
many conjectures made by himself, and 
recorded in his papers in The Journal of 
Philology and The Classical Review, are here 
bidden to stand aside for the readings 
common to the Ambrosianus and Vaticanus. 
For example, in I. vii. 4 the editor personally 
supports cum or quem, and gives cum in his 
‘Selections’: here we have the MSS. quem. 
Ib. 53, we here have tibi dem, as in A, V, 
and the conjecture Geni: tibi, given in the 
‘Selections,’ is abandoned. This conserva- 
tism is altogether praiseworthy, and prompts 
us to quote Prof. Postgate’s explanation of 
his attitude :— 

‘*De caelo descendisse jam illud uolgo videtur : 
standum codicibus. adiciunt prudentiores modo si 
bonis et in re incerta. ego uero, qui haud paullo 
audacior sum, etiam pessimis inquam et uel in re 
manifesta. itaque necorruptissimis quidem uersibus, 
modo Latine scripti uiderentur, cruces adfixi nec 
ueram illas saepe uitiorum sedem prodituras nec 
numero mali ae wr geen aequaturas. quid enim 
legentium attinebat una opera oculos laedere, intel- 
lectum non iuvare ?” 


It need hardly be said that in orthography 
we have in this text all the accuracy that 
is attainable. The Cambridge scholar makes 
a very welcome addition to the series of 
Oxford texts. 


The Captivi of Plautus. Edited by Rev. 
J. Henson. (Blackie & Son.)—We do not 
suppose that the swing of the pendulum in 
classical education towards plain texts for 
beginners will interfere with the output of 
annotated editions for moderately advanced 
students. It is for such readers that Mr. 
Henson intends this edition of the ‘ Captivi.’ 
We are firm believers in the efficacy of anno- 
tation on the scale here adopted—“ brevity 
of expression with sufficiency in the explana- 
tion.” The editor claims that he has given 
few translations, and these ‘as literal as 
possible,” as he finds that a boy presented 
with an idiomatic translation brings a parrot- 
like recollection of it into form, without 
having troubled to inquire for himself how 
it was obtained. This, we take it, is true 
of beginners, but should not hold for the 
kind of student the editor has chiefly in 
mind: moreover, he does not carry out his 
purpose, as in several instances the transla- 
tions are anything but literal: eg., ne 
frustra sis, ‘““make no mistake about it.” 
The text is mainly that of the Teubner 
edition, but Prof. Lindsay’s labours are not 
neglected. We are glad to see that a 
sound orthography has been adopted. The 
usual matters are dealt with in the introduc- 
tion, which is brief and to the point, metre 
being the subject most fully treated. The 
notes are judicious, but brevity sometimes 
does not end in clearness: e.g. (p. 87), ‘“‘ The 
Velabrum was a street in Rome lying between 
the forum boarium and the Tuscus vicus.”’ 
This is a case of ignotwm per ignotius. The 
fact is, as several allusions to Roman topo- 





graphy have to be explained, that a map of 
Republican Rome was wanted, and might 
well have taken the place of one or two of the 
illustrations. On the whole, this edition of 
the ‘ Captivi’ is a useful addition to, Messrs. 
Blackie’s illustrated Latin series, and one 
we can confidently recommend for upper 
forms in public schools. 


Our best thanks are due to Prof. Philli- 
more for an Index Verborum Propertianus 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press). It will be of 
great value to critics in investigating the 
Latin of Propertius, and is admirably com- 

lete, prepositions like a and pro being 
included. Such laborious work as this is 
generally done by a German, and the Pro- 
fessor has taken Friedlinder’s indexes to 
Juvenal and Martial as his model. We have 
heard more than once that publishers are 
against issuing classical indexes in spite 
of their permanent value, and we are 
grateful to the Oxford Press for giving us an 
instance to the contrary. 


For some time students of Petronius have 
had no English text or edition to use. Now, 
about the same time, two translations have 
appeared with notes. Petronii Cena Tri- 
malchionis, edited with critical and explana- 
tory notes, and translated into English prose, 
by W. D. Lowe (Cambridge, Deighton & 
Bell; London, Bell & Sons), is the more 
elaborate. Mr. Lowe, a Cambridge scholar, 
now at Durham University, gives us the 
Latin on one page and the English render- 
ing on the other, with notes below each 
which show abundant care and research 
into the best authorities. His Introduction 
is, we think, far too brief ; we expect a dis- 
cussion in some detail of the difficulties 
which the authorship and date of the book 
present. Nothing is said here of the source 
of the events preceding the dinner-party, or, 
indeed, of the MSS. at all. If Mr. Lowe 
had doubled the size of the Introduction, 
his edition would be fairly complete on 
every side. As it is, the notes are meri- 
torious for the reasons we have stated, and 
for various modern touches which enliven 
them. Here and there Mr. Lowe might 
have added to his references with advantage. 
For the ‘Cordax’ he might have cited 
Athenzus, who also provides a better refer- 
ence for ‘‘Chian Life”? than that given 
from Thucydides. On“ Cerdo”’ Juv. iv. 153 
and viii. 182 should certainly have been men- 
tioned. Conington’s note on the former 
passage in Prof. Mayor’s ‘Juvenal’ is 
specially to the point, and perhaps he was 
thinking of Petronius, who is, however, 
not referred to. It would be quite in 
accordance with the blundering of Tri- 
malchio to make Hob and Dick into a god. 
It might have been noted further that 
Augustine and Arnobius thought it worth 
while to protest against such gods and 
names as these. The translation is, we 
are glad to find, not tied down by pedantic 
literalness, and should give ordinary readers 
an excellent idea of the freedom and natural- 
ness of Petronius. The indexes are another 


good feature. 


The Walter Scott Company have started 
a series of “Two Readings Classics,’ of 
which Petronius : Cena Trimalchionis, trans- 
lated and edited by Michael J. Ryan, is the 
first. The publishers are to be congratulated 
on issuing an out-of-the-way classic at a very 
moderate price. Mr. Ryan disclaims origin- 
ality, but he has made excellent use of the 
learned labours of others, and his Introduc- 
tion, of some thirty pages, forms a good 
summary of the subject. The notes are 
brief and sensible, and there is a list of 
‘ Variant Readings.’ The printing is rather 
careless, and a good proof-reader would have 
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removed some lapses in spelling. Mr. Ryan 
misses out some words in his rendering, e.g. 
“‘libentissime,” p. 2, which is not of much 
importance, perhaps; but “ stupentibus,” 
p- 12, is surely anessential touch. He also 
omits, without attempt at paraphrase, offen- 
sive passages. He allows, too, words like 
*‘lanista ’’ and “‘ dispensator”’ to figure in 
his English text. His style is occasionally 
awkward, but he has a quaintness which 
is not unpleasing, and a vivacity which is 
eminently suitable. Here is a short passage 
from chap. 45 :— 

‘**For goodness’ sake,’ cried Echion, a rag- 
dealer, ‘try and talk sense. It’s this way or 
that way, as the farmer said when he lost his 
spotted pig; what doesn’t happen to-day ’ll 
happen to-morrow. By Hercules! you couldn’t 
ask for a finer country than ours, if we had men in 
it; we’re in difficulties at present, but there are 
others as badly off. We mustn’t be squeamish ; 
no matter from what part of the world we look at 
the sky, it’s always the same distance away: if 
you were anywhere else, you’d say that pigs 
trotted about here cooked and all.’” 


Translations into Greek Verse and Prose’ 
by R. D. Archer-Hind (Cambridge, University 
Press), hardly need recommendation in the 
world of scholarship. Mr. Archer-Hind was 
@ Porson Prize winner in earlier days, and 
was joint editor of the last issue of * Sabrinz 
Corolla.’ That admirable collection offers 
comparatively fewexamples of Greek elegiacs, 
which are not so popular an exercise as 
Greek iambics. In both metres Mr. Archer- 
Hind excels, but his pre-eminence in elegiacs, 
is, we think, beyond dispute. No one 
would, after reading this book, attempt to 
better the translations: it contains of the 
verse of Shelley and Mr. Swinburne, the 
prose of William Morris, and other pieces of 
inspired English. These renderings are not 
ddneme mosaic, like some very clever work 
of present-day scholars, but so simple and 
graceful that they seem for the most part 
obvious, abounding though they do in feats 
of scholarship. The author combines the 
easy flow of earlier composers with a strict 
attention to form and idiom which they did 
not attempt. 

As a tutor he has provided many “ fair 
copies’ for his pupils at Trinity, but he 
presents us here with new versions which 

‘have not even seen the dim light of a 
lecture-room.”? ‘ The Garden of Proserpine,’ 
with which the volume opens, flowers so natu- 
rally in its Greek form beside the English 
that it may now be called twice classic. 
The eighteen renderings of Heine will 
astonish the many;who have thought him, 
with good reason, untranslatable. In the 
‘style of Greek chorus and the Doric of Theo- 
eritus Mr. Archer-Hind is equally effective. 

The Greek prose pieces are skilfully 
chosen to exhibit the author’s powers as a 
follower of Plato, but he is equal also to 
other themes: witness the commercial 
piece which begins, ‘‘ Lord Rothschild had 
@ comparatively easy task to perform at 
the meeting of Argentine bondholders on 
Monday.” If we once began to quote, we 
should not know where to stop; so we will 
simply say that this book is unequalled in 
its way by the work of any living scholar 
we know. A syndicate might compete with 
Mr. Archer-Hind, but no single man. 


The Aineid of Virgil, with a Translation 
by Charles J. Billson, 2 vols. (Arnold), is an 
elaborate and beautifully printed book, the 
Latin being opposite the English throughout. 
Mr. Billson is styled of Corpus College, 
Oxford, on the title-page, but he gives no 
introduction concerning his work, its form 
or omissions. His metre is blank verse, 
and though he achieves some pleasing 
brevity (which is, we believe, a common 





result of classical training) and is never 
feeble, he is seldom inspired. If Virgil is to 
be put in blank verse, it must be the blank 
verse of Milton, as has been pointed out 
more than once. The metrical changes 
and beauties of that master are lost on Mr. 
Billson, who produces line after line without 
variety. One would not imagine from his 
rendering that one passage in the original 
was more dactylic than another, and this, 
apart from monotony, reduces the merit of 
any version very seriously. The author 
omits some adjectives which are not, perhaps, 
of much moment, but we may fairly expect 
to find in the English representatives of 
such words as those which we italicize :— 


, _ ubi flavo 
Argentum Pariusve lapis cireumdatur auro.—I. 592. 


inscia Dido 

Insidat quantus misere deus. 

Non me tua fervida terrent, 

Dicta, ferox. XII. 895. 
Should we not be told that Topas wore his 
hair long, like many later bards, and had 
not a teacher with a mere name, but a 
teacher who was ‘“‘ maximus’? Further, 
we do not find in the passages we have con- 
sulted any attempt to imitate obvious 
alliterations. 


C. Suetoni Tranquilli de Vita Caesarum 
Inbri VIII. (Groningen, J. B. Wolters. )— 
This volume is a specimen of the “ Biblio- 
theca Batava”’ of Greek and Latin writers. 
M. Leo Preud’homme, the editor, has taken 
great pains with the text, variants of which 
are printed at the bottom of each page. The 
type is excellent, and most pleasant to read, 
and we find paper covers and an ‘ Index 
Nominum ’ at the end, as in the “‘ Teubner ” 
series. It cannot, however, compare in 
cheapness with that well-known issue of 
classical books, though it will be attractive 
to advanced scholars on account of its 
textual details. 


I, 720. 








FRENCH HISTORY. 


Select Documents of the French Revolution : 
The Constituent Assembly. Edited by L. G. 
Wickham Legg. 2 vols. (Oxford, Claren- 
don Press.)—We heartily congratulate Mr. 
Legg on the admirable manner in which he 
is executing a task we have long wished to 
see attempted. His work, full of interest 
and research, must rank among standard 
books of reference. The arrangement of 
material, the index, and the notes are all 
that can be desired. 

The quivering excitement and unrest of 
the Revolutionary period find their truest 
and most natural exposition in the blatant 
heroics, blasphemous vulgarities, passionate 
eloquence, and epigrammatic terseness cha- 
racterizing its journalism. Hence we almost 
regret that Mr. Legg should have quoted so 
largely from the Mercure de France, for the 
scrupulous honour and sanity of that organ 
—also the fact that its editor, Mallet du 
Pan, was a Genevese and a Calvinist— 
exclude it from the ranks of the represen- 
tative press. Notwithstanding the persecu- 
tion to which he was subject, Mallet retained 
his attitude of strict impartiality. In his 
‘Memoirs’ he strongly deprecated the 
royalist emigration, yet in his newspaper 
he as vehemently denounced the laws 
against the absentees, asking 
‘*si la société qui ne prévient ni ne punit le crime 
peut, sans une tyrannie semblable a celle de Néron 
fermant les portes de Rome avant de lincendier, 
condamner au supplice de l’habiter ceux dont elle 
ne peut garantir la vie trois jours de suite ?” 

To the primary cause of the aristocratic 
exodus, the fall of the Bastille, Mr. Legg 
has devoted perhaps too much of his 





space, but very valuable are the details he 
supplies of the gradual and mischievous 
encroachment of the legislative on the 
executive power. We have the popular signs 
of this jealousy from the King’s visit to the 
Hotel de Ville in July, 1789, when, according 
to the Procés verbal des Electeurs, Bailly, 
Mayor of Paris, addressed his sovereign 
“‘ sans fiéchir le genou,”’ down to September, 
1791, when, says the Mercure de France, 
“pour la premiére fois depuis la fondation 
de la monarchie, le Roi de France jurait 
debout fidélité & ses sujets assis.” Mean- 
while, in his collisions with the Assembly, 
whether on matters touching his own pre- 
rogative or the constitution of the clergy, 
Louis, though crying he would ne’er consent, 
consented. 

Was the English Parliament or the Con- 
gress of the United States the better model ? 
The extremists preferred the latter as less 
open to bribery. Those ministers of the 
Crown whom Mallet describes as “‘ toujours 
peints comme des ennemis du corps legis- 
latif’”? had already been excluded from 
the Assembly when the law was added 
forbidding deputies to become ministers. 
These decrees, fatal to the executive, were 
defended by Brissot’s Le Patriote Francais ; 
referring to the venal state of our House of 
Commons under Walpole and North, it 
argued that if ministers were allowed “la 
voix consultative’? in the Assembly, “la 
corruption elle-méme sera mise & l’encan ; 
on cherchera le déshonneur de se vendre.” 
In May, 1790, the right of making peace 
and war was transferred to the nation, for, 
said Les Révolutions de Paris, “il faut 
toujours supposer, pour faire une consti- 
tution libre, que l’intérét du prince est 
opposé & celui du peuple ; s’il était le méme, 
il n’y avait point de tyrans, il ne faudrait 
point de constitution.” By the end of 1790 
La Feuille du Jour paints “un roi sans 
couronne....des troupes sans obéissance, 
des finances sans crédit, un culte sans 
religion.”’ ‘“‘ L’insurrection est le plus sain& 
des devoirs ’? was the order of the day when 
in April, 1791, the King made the Revolu- 
tion the subject of his panegyrics in that 
circular which he dispatched through Comte 
de Montmorin to the foreign Courts, and in 
which he complacently posed as “ the first 
public functionary of the sovereign nation.” 
To this confession of faith Louis gave the 
lie by his manifesto of June 20th, a docu- 
ment defending that flight to Varennes 
which, as it failed, proved the greatest of 
his follies, and which, had it succeeded, 
would have constituted the greatest of his 
treasons. June 25th saw his return to Paris : 
“Ce n’était point une marche triomphale ! 
e’était le convoi de la monarchie ! ” observed 
the Orateur du Peuple. 

Now M. Aulard regards this manifesto 
of June not only as “une critique de la 
Constitution de 1791 beaucoup plus fine que 
celle que de nos jours Taine en a tracée,” 
but also as ‘‘ bien oeuvre personnelle [du 
Roi]”’ (‘ Hist. Pol.,’ p. 115). However, we 
know that the document was well advanced 
on February 3rd (‘ Lettres de Marie Antoin- 
ette,’ ed. Kocheterie, vol. ii. p. 218); we 
also know that amongst the King’s advisers 
Mallet du Pan was often to be found ; hence 
we consider as more than a coincidence 
the striking similarities between the denun- 
ciations of the committees and clubs in 
the Mereure de France (January 29th and 
March 5th, 1791), and the protest against 
the same tyranny to be found in the royal 
manifesto. The Mercure describes the 
Comité des Recherches as “ exercant. sans 
décrets les fonctions les plus redoutables 
que la tyrannie ait jamais confiées @ ses 
agents; [il] étend son autorité dans tout 
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Vempire.”” Louis declares that the same 
committee, “sans y étre autorisé et méme 
au mépris de tous les décrets....exerce un 
véritable despotisme plus barbare et plus 
insupportable qu’aucun de ceux dont l’his- 
toire ait jamais fait mention.”” The Mercure 
observes, “ L’opinion a détruit lancien 
Gouvernement. Prétendrait - on fonder le 
nouveau sur la terreur?”’ The King asks, 
** Désiriez-vous que l’anarchie et despot- 
isme des clubs remplagassent le gouverne- 
ment monarchique sous lequel la nation a 
prospéré pendant quatorze cents ans?” 
The Mercure proclaims, ‘‘ Faire du Roi.... 
le premier des fonctionnaires publics c’est 
rayer la Monarchie de la Constitution ” ; 
whilst Louis complains that “ L’ Assemblée 
a mis le Roi tout-a-fait hors de la Constitu- 
tion.”” These are but a few among many 
parallel passages. 

We have no space to follow Mr. Legg’s 
documentary illustrations of that despoiling 
of the Church by which the Assembly claimed 
to have ‘“rétabli la pureté des premiers 
siécles chrétiens”; nor those of that 
populace “chez qui seul,”’ said the Révolu- 
tions de Paris, ‘“‘on trouvera & recruter le 
bataillon sacré des tyrannicides—les vérit- 
ables amis de la chose publique”; nor 
those depicting the bourgeois which the 
same journal held to be ‘‘ monarchiste par 
instincte,’’ and therefore to be placed “‘ sur 
l’échelle des étres entre ’ homme et le mulet.”’ 
We can but express our grateful appreciation 
for a collection full of varied interest. 


France in the Nineteenth Century, 1830- 
1890 (Hutchinson & Co.), is not badly put 
together, but is full of small errors of fact 
and date and irritating mistakes in names. 
It is, we judge from the invariable use of 
dollars for the equivalent of the moneys of 
different countries, an American book ; and, 
from its references to Queen Victoria as 
reigning, and other passages, appears to 
have been previously published in whole or 
in part. We see less reason to differ from 
the views of ‘“ Elizabeth W. Latimer ” than 
from those of many writers on what may be 
called the Court side of modern history. In 
the passages relating to the Mex‘can adven- 
ture of the Second Empire we find, however, 
hero-worship of Maximilian carried to the 
— of representing him as a martyr, and 

is execution as the butchery of a humane 
prince, who had given no cause for what 
occurred. It is, of course, a well-known 
historical fact that it was the personal order 
of Maximilian to shoot the Mexican generals 
for doing their duty, and the carrying out of 
that order in circumstances of exceptional 
cruelty, which rendered it impossible for 
Juarez and Diaz to spare his life when pressed 
to do so by the Government of the United 
States. That Maximilian was personally 
“a good man” may no doubt be easily 
admitted ; and his weakness and total un- 
fitness for the task on which he entered, at 
the bidding of his wife, are acknowledged by 
the author. 

Among the curious mistakes which rob 
the volume of historical value, and which 
extend to many of the best-known names, 
are two strange errors in dates—remarkable, 
as they are both inexplicable and also 
extremely easy to correct. The visit of 
Queen Victoria to Paris, for the first Inter- 
national Exhibition which Her Majesty 
attended after that of 1851, is over and 
over again referred to as having occurred 
in 1857, and never dated in the right year, 
1855. Yet the French generals who com- 
manded the army on the day of the Queen’s 
passage through Paris to St. Cloud and at 
the great review are described as having 
just returned from the Crimea. The exist- 
ence in Paris of a magnificent street which 
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bears the name of Rue du 4 Septembre 
ought to have indicated a similar confusion 
with regard to the date of the revolution 
which virtually established the Third Repub- 
lic. Our author states that nothing was 
known of the surrender of Sedan by the 
public “ until the evening of September 4. 
...-The Legislative Assembly held a mid- 
night session; but nothing was determined 
on until the morning, when the Empire was 
voted out, and a Republic voted in.” 
Several pages further on we are correspond- 


ingly informed that the Empress herself did. 


not become conscious of the loss of her 
position until “the night of September 4.” 
Still later in the book an account is given of 
the action of the mob “ by one o’clock on 
September 5.” All these dates, of course, 
are wrong, and are set late by twenty-four 
hours. The Corps Législatif, moreover, did 
not vote out the Empire, nor was “a 
Republic voted in.” The Regency was put 
an end to by a coup d'état, without Parlia- 
mentary sanction. Among the names which 
are repeatedly misspelt are those of the 
Duc de Blacas and of General Cavaignac ; 
but we do not propose here to give a list of 
the numerous blunders, which as a rule run 
through the volume and extend also to the 
index. The usual misspelling of Galliffet is 
venial by the side of many of the others. 


Messrs. Putnam have published an 
“ authorized English version ” of Louis XIV. 
et La Grande Mademoiselle by Arvéde 
Barine, which we reviewed at length on 
July 8th, 1905. It is a book of striking 
interest, and the rendering is tolerably well 
done, though it retains French idiom too 
much, and gives us occasionally but jerky 
English. The abundant illustrations add to 
the value of the volume, and we are glad 
to see an index of substantial length. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. Puitie W. SERGEANT has written an 
entertaining account of Jerome Bonaparte 
in T'he Burlesque Napoleon (Werner Laurie). 
The narrative is well put together, and the 
style is not without merit, though occasion- 
ally it is disfigured by slipshod expressions. 
Jerome’s career was certainly not wanting 
in variety. From his youth, when he 
showed his dislike of discipline and restraint 
by absenting himself without leave from his 
ship in the West Indies, and contracted his 
unfortunate alliance with Miss Patterson, to 
the time when he squandered the meagre 
resources of Westphalia and spoilt the first 
great move of the Grand Army in Russia in 
1812, there occurred numerous episodes 
which can scarcely fail to offer good reading. 
Mr. Sergeant sets them forth well, and gar- 
nishes his story with details respecting the 
other figures that necessarily appear—Miss 
Patterson; Lucien Bonaparte; the recog- 
nized wife, Princess Catherine of Wiirtem- 
berg; the personages of the Westphalian 
Court, including that indispensable person, 
Le Camus, whom the King created Count of 
Fiirstenstein ; and the more important men, 
Daru, Reinhard, Johann von Miiller, who 
occasionally had to divert the King from his 
pleasures to affairs of State. Mr. Sergeant 
has entered into the chief details of the 
hasty marriage at Baltimore; and the 
facts which he has gathered from various 
sources respecting Elizabeth Patterson, as 
well as the portrait of her here presented, 
show her to have been a girl of charmin; 
and vivacious appearance, and of decid 
character. Napoleon’s treatment of her was 

robably no less injudicious than it was 
Soutel. It is fairly certain that the Patter- 








son marriage might have been a strong link 
between the Bonaparte family and the 
American people; and their friendship and 
support were worth more even then than 
that of the ruler of Wiirtemberg. 

Mr. Sergeant alludes (p. 148, note) to the 
forced marriage of Jerome with the Princess. 
of Wiirtemberg in terms which imply that 
that union was owing to the pM of 
Napoleon to have 10,000 Wiirtembergers at 
his beck and call. But the dependence of 
Wiirtemberg on France was assured even 
before Austerlitz, and was certainly clinched 
by that great victory and by the title of 
King which Napoleon soon afterwards 
accorded to its Elector. Further, we cannot 
follow Mr. Sergeant in his criticism of 
Napoleon’s conduct towards Jerome, at the 
beginning of his reign in Westphalia, as. 
being open to the charge of “ injustice, if 
not of actual bad faith,” in not allowing 
him to touch the revenues of his kingdom. 
until the claims of the French army of 
occupation were met. Everything depended 
on the maintenance of that army in a high. 
state of efficiency; and Napoleon had 
reason to know from Jerome’s recent con- 
duct at Paris that he hadrun up debts of 
3,000,000 francs in a few weeks, and was: 
likely to do still worse at Cassel if he had a 
free hand. Certainly Napoleon treated him 
hardly ; but Jerome needed hardness. As- 
Mr. Fisher has pointed out in ‘ Napoleonic 
Statesmanship : Germany,’ it was a mistake: 
to place Jerome over the new kingdom, on. 
which the gaze of all Germans was concen- 
trated. 

The weak part of Mr. Sergeant’s book is. 
his failure to throw any new light on the- 
problems of government in Westphalia, and 
the disputes which have arisen concerning 
Jerome’s conduct of military affairs at the 
beginning of the Russian campaign. The 
latter question is noticed far too briefly. In 
the former, Mr. Sergeant has made use of 
good authorities — De Norvins and Mr. 
H. A. L. Fisher being of course the chief 
guides—and has duly acknowledged his- 
indebtedness to them. Perhaps this is alk 
that can be expected in a volume like this, 
in which the writer states in the preface his 
reasons “ for confining himself nearly to the 
frivolous side of Westphalian history.” He 
might have used with advantage the- 
‘Lettres de Madame Reinhard & sa Mére,’ 
published by the Société d’Histoire Con- 
temporaine in 1901. Exception might also 
be taken to the title of the book, Jerome 
being in no sense a burlesque of his great 
brother. The fault was that he was so 
intensely himself. If he had striven to 
copy Napoleon, however feebly, the 
Napoleonic régime in Germany might have 
hed @ better chance of surviving. 

Julian the Apostate. By Gaetano Negri. 
Translated from the Second Italian Edition: 
by the Duchess Litta-Visconti-Arese. With 
an Introduction by Prof. Pasquale Villari. 
2 vols. Illustrated. (Fisher Unwin.)—The 
apostate emperor exercises a perennial 
fascination for all students of history. 
During the past few years we have had in 
England the chapters of Mr. Gwatkin and 
Mr. Glover, as well as the monograph of 
Miss Gardner; and France has given us 
the elaborate work of M. Allard. It is 
peculiarly fitting that an Italian, both Senator 
and philosopher, should produce a life- 
like portraiture of one who was an Italian, 
both scholar and man of affairs. The trans- 
lator, the printer, the photographer, and the 
publisher have risen to the occasion, and 
given the work an exterior quality commen- 
surate with its merits. 

An introduction is followed by chapters 
on ‘ The Life of Julian,’ ‘ The Discord among 
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the Christians,’ ‘ Neo-Platonism,’ ‘ Julian’s 
Attitude,’ ‘Julian’s Action against Chris- 
tianity,’ ‘Julian’s Disillusion,’ and ‘The 
Sovereign and the Man,’ and bya ‘ Conclu- 
sion’ and Index. Among the illustrations 
are the bust of Acerenza, which the author 
(rightly, we think) inclines to regard as 
genuine; coins of Julian and his relatives 
and successors in the empire; a sardonyx 
intaglio now in Paris, which represents the 
emperor, and a portrait of Negri. 

The monograph, which is written in a 
delightfully interesting style, is evidently 
based on a careful and discriminating study 
of the original authorities—Julian himself, 
Libanius, Ammianus Marcellinus, and Gre- 
gory of Nazianzus. Numerous extracts are 
given from these, which add greatly to the 
interest of the book, especially as few, even 
among our best scholars, have much ac- 
quaintance with the originals. We miss a 
reference (on pp. 325-6) to the commentary 
on 2 Thessalonians written shortly after 
Julian’s death, and now printed amongst 
the works of St. Ambrose (“‘Julianum, qui 
arte quadam et subtilitate coeptam persecu- 
tionem implere non potuit, quia desuper 
concessum non fuerat’’), which is all the 
more valuable as reflecting the opinion of a 
fairly impartial observer. The author of 
the present work does not hold a brief 
either for Christianity or for Julian. He is 
scrupulously fair to both, and if he fails of 
absolute impartiality, he does so, perhaps, 
in depreciating the quality of the Christianity 
of Julian’s time. His condemnation is just, 
but he should have found room for the 
exceptions to the general depravity. 

A couple of quotations will give some 
idea of the author’s method and style :— 

‘*He was only a brilliant meteor, passing and 
evanescent, when he might have been one of the 
most powerful factors of human history, a truly 
great ruler of nations !...... However, from a 
psychological and dramatic point of view it is just 
this strange union of characteristics which con- 
stitutes the principal interest in the history of 
Julian. He was at the same time an exalted 
idealist, full of mystical superstitions and fixed 
ideas ; a commander of genius ; a heroic soldier ; 
and an expert administrator.” —P. 63. 

** Julian understood, or at least had a clear 
intuition, that to save the empire it was not 
necessary to embrace Christianity as Constantine 
had done, or to persecute it like Diocletian, but 
rather to create something that responded in part 
to those needs which found their satisfaction in 
Christianity, and at the same time preserved the 
basis of ancient thought and civilisation. For this 
purpose he initiated that movement which we 
a oo the Christianisation of paganism.”— 


The translator’s accuracy is almost equal 
to her taste, but we may note a few 
trifling corrections. On p. xxxiii read 
Archéologique ; the church historian is 
always wrongly given as Sozomenes, instead 
of Sozomenus or Sozomen ; on p. 60 “‘ some- 
thing new” should be “a revolution” ; 
on p. 106 read ‘ Mopsucrene”’; on p. 171, 
nm. 2 for “p.” ead “bi.” p. TIS, n. I, 
read “ Eunapius”’; p. 291, n. 1, read 1873; 
p. 316, read “Eumeus”; pp. 422, 431, 
read ‘“ Pessinus”; p. 435, read ‘“‘ Archi- 
jochus”; p. 445, read ‘ Autolycus” ; 

450, read Kwvortdvriwos; p. 453, omit 
“the” before “ Pontus’; on p. 514 it 
may be noted that Julian’s description of 
Julius Cesar is certainly not borrowed 
from Suetonius; on p. 523 read ‘‘ Sym- 
machus’”’; on p. 531, “‘ Syracusans”’; on 
p- 558, “Teos.” The Greek printing is 
very bad: there is hardly a sentence which 
is correct in breathings and accents. The 
German is wrong on p. 20, n. 5; p. 21, 
n. 2; p. 25, n. 1; the English printing is 
a ed perfect (an exception on p. 22, 
n. 1). 





The translation calls for little criticism. 
The word milieu occurs too often. The 
language should be modified on p. 189 and 
elsewhere to avoid the cumbrous word 
“‘irremissibly.””. We do not like ‘“‘ recon- 
ducting”? on p. 473, and there is a bad 
sentence on p. 59. We call attention to these 
matters in no captious spirit, but merely to 
help a book which is excellent to approach 
yet nearer to the ideal. 


A Book of Mortals. By Flora Annie Steel. 
(Heinemann. )—This is an odd book, which 
rather bewilders the reader. Mrs. Steel 
clearly takes her subject seriously, though 
the haphazard selection of illustrations 
hardly suggests a book of such a character. 
We find reproductions of well-known pic- 
tures, which have a nondescript range, and 
sometimes no particular relevance. They 
are, however, kept in some relation with 
the topic of the book by containing animals. 
For this volume is “a record of the good 
deeds and good qualities of what humanity 
is pleasd to call the lower animals.” And 
there we find Mrs. Steel’s bias at once. 
In seeking to exalt the animal she pours 
scorn on human nature. Human beings 
are in her eyes lower in the scale of morality 
than dumb animals. But what, one may 
ask with Browning in ‘ Jocoseria,’ 


Of that self-sacrifice in men which solves 
The riddle— Wherein differs nan from beast ? 
Foxes boast cleverness, and courage wolves: 


Nowhere but in mankind is found the least 
Touch of an impulse “ To our fellows—good 
I’ the highest !—not diminished but increased 


‘« By the condition plainly understood 

Such good shall be attained at price of hurt 

I’ the highest to ourselves !” 
The author’s is a hopelessly sentimental 
view, but she is very much in earnest, 
and pleads her case with eloquence and 
with the address of an advocate. She 
writes well, and she writes boldly, as 
upon marriage; yet that chapter is 
sentimentalism gone to seed. To argue 
that marriage has had to be invented 
because of man’s inferior morals, and that 
the dog can dispense with the institution, 
because, presumably, of his superiority, 
seems to us wrong-headedness. If the 
assertion had been so limited as to con- 
cern only that rigid monogamist the swan, 
we should have had more difficulty in dis- 
posing of it. This chapter (we may inci- 
dentally remark) is illustrated by a nice 
plate of ‘Bird and Arum.’ Mrs. Steel 
gives a vocabulary of “‘one dog” in face 
of which the present reviewer is frankly 
heretic. It contains over a hundred words, 
and includes five pronouns. 

The second part of the book is concerned 
with what animals have done for men, and 
opens with the serpent, and Diirer’s picture 
of the Temptation! Here we have associated 
the Passover lamb, Ulysses’s dog, Balaam’s 
ass, the lion of Androcles, the phoenix, the 
wolves of the Capitol, the unicorn, and 
Robert Bruce’s spider. Such a width of 
range is rather disconcerting. Yet from it 
all one turns with approbation to the pre- 
fatory note, which breathes the author’s 
purpose, and to the dedicatory verses, in- 
scribed touchingly to a puppy who chose 
** the illimitable liberty of death.” 


WE trust that Suffering’s Journey on the 
Earth, by Carmen Sylva, translated from 
‘ Leiden’s Untergang,’ by Margaret A. Nash 
(Jarrold & Sons), may secure as large a 
circle of readers as it deserves, for it is a 
book that would certainly give pleasure to 
many people, and not least, perhaps, to 
those who as a rule look somewhat askance 
on literature in its lighter forms. The little 
work, which treats in allegory of the parts 
played by Suffering, Sin, and the other 
spiritual powers in this world, has genuine 





charm; it is fresh and spontaneous, and 
written from a full heart. Its defects—a lack 
of artistic restraint, and at times a certain 
incoherence and disconnectedness—will be 
felt most keenly by the critical, or possibly 
we should say the hypercritical, for they are 
not likely to interfere with the enjoyment of 
most readers. While the experiences of 
Suffering and her fellow-personifications 
form the main subject of the book, tales of a 
more purely human interest are interspersed 
here and there, and the final chapter is an 
intimate and touching personal confession 
of the author herself. Mrs. Nash’s transla- 
tion is sympathetic, but very unsure: she 
will often render a phrase or passage with 
real felicity, but at other times she shows a 
curious want of literary skill, and her 
introduction indicates but little practice in 
the art of writing. 


In the “ Belles Lettres ” Series of “‘ The 
Royal Library”? (A. L. Humphreys) the 
latest issue is Literary Essays, by John 
Morley. They consist of papers on Byron, 
Carlyle, Macaulay, Wordsworth, and ‘On the 
Study of Literature,’ which are well worth 
the elegant form and print here accorded 
to them. Mr. Morley is full of sound sense 
and knowledge, and could be a brilliant 
epigrammatist if he liked. He gives us, in 
fact, the impression of suggesting epigram 
rather than writing it, as if he thought fire- 
works were too flashy for sober criticism. 
No word is added by Mr. Humphreys as to 
the original appearance of theessays. This is 
a pity. The opening of the ‘ Wordsworth ’” 
essay speaks, for instance, of “the poet 
whose works are contained in the present 
volume.”? This seems nonsense, but refers 
to Messrs. Macmillan’s standard Words- 
worth in the well-known green covers. 


WE are glad to notice that Mr. Tuckwell’s 
Reminiscences of a Radical Parson (Cassell), 
which are at once lively and practical, have 
reached a “‘ Popular Edition.”’ 


Ir is not surprising that the first fifty 
volumes of ‘‘ Everyman’s Library” (Dent 
& Co.), which are now out, have created a 
stir. The books are wonderful, and both 
publishers and editor are to be congratulated 
on the far-reaching character of the scheme 
and its execution. At a moderate price the 
reader has an introduction; a_ biblio- 
graphical note; a good text (in which 
we are glad to notice a standard of 
accuracy very different from that of the 
ordinary cheap reprint); a decorative title- 
page, which is faced by a suitable motto 
similarly decorated; and a gold-lettered 
binding which varies according to the nature 
of the contents. The books are seven inches 
high, so that they are considerably larger 
than ‘‘The Temple Classics.”” More impor- 
tant, however, than cheapness and appear- 
ance to the serious lover of English letters is 
the quality of the books issued and of the 
critics who introduce them. Mr. Rhys 
edited ‘‘ The Camelot Classics ’”’ of an earlier 
period, and clearly this experience has stood 
him in good stead. Aided, no doubt, by 
the enthusiasm of Mr. Dent, whose zeal for 
humaner letters is well known, he has ven- 
tured to include things so good, and so little 
known to the man in the street (or shall we 
say the man in the train ?), as Latimer’s 
Sermons, introduced in lucid style by Canon 
Beeching, and The Wild Ass’s Skin of 
Balzac, a masterpiece which should impress 
a new circle in this form. In this volume 
there is a brief account of Balzac’s life, and 
such should, we think, be added in every 
case where the writer’s life is not well known. 
Thus Mr. Belloc, in annotating Essays in 
Literature and History by J. A. Froude, 
conveys no idea of Froude’s position at 
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Oxford, or, indeed, anywhere. He is dash- 
ing and brilliant, generalizes about the 
ignorance of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
tells us that upon the main discussion of 
Froude’s life “it is impossible to pass a 
judgment, for the elements of that discussion 
are now destroyed; the universities no 
longer pretend to believe.” We cannot 
support his minimizing of Froude’s inaccu- 
racy; and the complacent reference to 
wide reading which follows is a little spoilt 
by the next paragraph. Here Froude is 
lauded for ascribing to Rogers a story which, 
without claims to wide reading, we know to 
be much older. The world is not, of course, 
full of masters of praise like Mr. Swinburne, 
who introduces The Cloister and the Hearth, 
and good choice so far has been made of 
critics, but we hope they will be sensible 
and not too clever. The reader of this 
series wants, we imagine, a few authoritative 
facts and conclusions which are not original 
enough to be brilliant. Mr. Symons is 
excellent in his introduction to Biographia 
Literaria, though he says more of criticism 
in general than of Coleridge’s in particular. 
Sir Oliver Lodge writes admirably, being, 
like Huxley, a man of science with literary 
gifts, on Man’s Place in Nature, which 
has illustrations in the text. Andersen’s 
Fairy Tales has, and needs, but a brief 
editorial note. The children, however, have 
got striking illustrations by the brothers 
Robinson, and the prettiest of the bindings 
for their shilling. Looking back to our 
early days of bad print and the general 
dullness of books except a few, we call 
both young and old to-day “ fortunatos 
nimium.” All the series can be had in 
leather as well as cloth. The set of Jane 
Austen in the former style will be specially 
applauded, for it repeats the excellent type 
of a more expensive issue. We have not 
space to dwell on further volumes, but the 
satisfactory boldness of the enterprise will 
be recognized by all who look at the list of 
volumes issued and promised. 

THe ‘“‘ Universal Library” of Messrs. 
Routledge is receiving some additions of 
high interest. We are struck by the good 
sense shown by Mr. F. L. Knowles in his 
introduction to The Golden Treasury of 
American Songs and Lyrics, a selection which 
displays pre-eminently both knowledge and 
taste. Whyte-Melville’s Gladiators, Mac- 
aulay’s Literary Essays, and Tyndall’s 
Glaciers of the Alps show the catholic cha- 
racter of the series. Two volumes are out 
of Shakespeare’s Works, edited by Charles 
Knight, a plain text without notes. What 
we strongly desire to see reprinted is 
*Knight’s Companion Shakespeare,’ with 
introductory remarks, and notes in the 
margin, 3 vols. (G. Routledge & Co., 1857). 
There have been hundreds of editions, we 
suppose, since this, but it remains one of 
the most useful. In this “ Library,’’ as in 
that just noticed, Essays by Froude are 
included, with an index of proper names. 

The English Catalogue of Books for 1905, 
now issued by the Publishers’ Circular, 
Limited, is again before us, and within five 
minutes of its receipt we find its information 
useful and easily obtainable. It is, in 
fact, the year-book we should be least 
ready to part with. We are very glad that 
its continued publication is assured. The 
volume is of great interest to those who 
analyze literary activity. Japan occupies 
nearly a page; Russia, including works on 
the war, about half that amount. Tennyson 
occupies nearly a page, several of his books 
being now out of copyright. Shakspeare 
with a page and three-quarters and Walter 
Scott with more than a page indicate a 
strong and steady demand. In fiction Mr. 





W. Le Queux has sixteen items under his 
name: otherwise women seem more active 
than men. The late Adeline Sergeant has 
under her name fourteen items, L. T. Meade 
twenty, Florence Marryat eleven, Florence 
Warden ten. More interesting, perhaps, 
than these frivolous figures is the fact that 
Marcus Aurelius has five entries. It looks 
as if he were advancing in that popular 
favour for which he cared so little. But 
we should not care to look to his modern 
readers for details of his life and times, or 
even the language in which he wrote. 


WE have received from Mr. James William 
Vickers his Newspaper Gazetteer for 1906. 
Its contents are well arranged and easy of 
reference. The population of the various 
towns is given, mostly according to the 
Census of 1901. The concluding portion of 
the book is devoted to the Colonial 
and Indian Press. We notice the same 
careful, efficient editing as in former years; 
and the type and print are excellent. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 


Theology. 


Allison (T.) Lectures on English Church History, 4/6 net. 

Ancient Tyre and Modern England, by Philo-Anglicanus, 
7/6 net. 

Century Bible : Psalms LXXIIL-CL., edited by Rev. T. W. 

vies, 2/6 net. 

Church and the Adversary, by a Layman, 3/6 net. 

Moyes (Mer.), Aspects of Anglicanism, 6/6 net. 

Oldfield (W. J.) A Primer of Religion, 2/6 

Richards (W.) The Spirit in the Letter of the Word, 5/ 

—— (C.), The Gospel of Life, 3/6; Towards the Heights, 
2/ net 

Ware (J.) The Divine Man, a New Epic, 6/ 

Law. 

Maine (Sir H. S.) Ancient Law, 5/ net. 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Bellini (Giovanni), 3/6 net. 

Caffin (C. H.), How to Study Pictures, 10/6 net. 

tox (David), Drawings of, 7/6 net. 

Frantz (H.), French Pottery, 7/6 net. 

-— (F. J.), The Romanization of Roman Britain, 
2/6 net. 

Moss (F.), Pil senogte to Old Homes, Third Series, 21/ net. 
Sturch (F.), Manual Training Drawing (Woodwork), 5/ net. 
Poetry and the Drama. 

Barton (G. E.), The Pipe of Desire, and other Plays. 

Balbi (J. L.), Regeneration, a Play in Three Acts, 6d. 

Hale (E. E. jun.), Dramatists of To-day, 6/ net. 

Hewlett (M.), Pan and the Young Shepherd, a Pastoral in 
Two Acts, 1/6 

Khamara (Smara), In the Valley of Stars there is a Tower 
of Silence, a Persian Tragedy, 3/6 net. 

Loveman (R.), Songs from a Georgia Garden and Echoes 
from the Gates of Silence, 5/ 

McNab (H.), The Viking, and other Poems, 5/ net. 

Rice (C. Y.), Plays and Lyrics, 7/6 net. 

a (R.), Walt Whitman and the Germans, a 
Study. 

Roberts (R. E.), Poems, 5/ net. 

Sharpley (H.), A Realist of the Agean, being a Verse- 
Translation of the Mimes of Herodas, 2/6 net. 

Bibliography. 

Ancient Deeds in the Public Record Office, a Descriptive 
Catalogue, Vol. V., 15/ 

English Historical Review, Index to Articles, Vols. I.-XX., 
3/6 net. 

Griffin (A. P. C.), List of Cartularies (principally French) 
added to the Library of Congress. 

Philosophy. 

Hiffding (Dr. H.), The Philosophy of Religion, translated 
by B. E. Meyer, 12/ net. 

History and Biography. 

Anderson (J. H.), The Peninsular War, 1811-13, 3/ net. 

Breasted (J. H.), Ancient Records of Egypt: Historical 
Documents, Vol. L, 12/; History of Egypt, from the 
Earliest Times to the Persian Conquest, 20/ net. 

oe (W. L. M.), The Secret of Heroism: a Memoir of 

enry Albert Harper. 

Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of 
Henry VIII, arranged by J. Gairdner and R. H. Brodie, 
Vol. XX. Part I., 15/ 

McCullagh (F.), With the Cossacks, 7/6 net. 

Marindin (A. H.), The Salamanca Campaign, 7/6 net. 

Markham (Sir C.), A M irof Archbishop Markham, 5/net. 

Sidgwick (Henry), a Memoir, by A. S. and E. M. S., 12/6 net. 

Tuckwell (Rev. W.), Reminiscences of a Radical Parson, 

~~ Edition, 5/ 

Who's Who in America, 1906-7, 18/ net. 

Williams (L.), Granada, 7/6 net. 


Geography and Travel. 
Hardy (O. H.), Red-Letter Days in Greece and Egypt. 
Miltoun (F.), Rambies in Brittany, 6/ net. 
Snell (F. J.), The Blackmore Country, 6/ 
Wragge (C. L.), The Romance of the South Seas, 7/6 net. 
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Sports and Pastimes. 

Dogs, Part I., 10/6 net. 

Fox-Hounds of Great Britain and Ireland: their Masters: 
and Huntsmen, edited by Sir H. F. de Trafford, 105/ net. 

Philology. 
Phillimore (J. S.), Index Verborum Propertianus, 4/6 net. 
School- Books. 

— (J. H.), The Duties and Rights of Citizenship,. 
1/6 net. 

Deakin (R.), Deakin’s Algebra, 3/ 

Science. 

Army Handbook of Physical Training, 1/ net. 

Avebury (Lord), The Beauties of Nature and the Wonders- 
of the World We Live In, 6d. 

a (W. W.), Motor Vehicles and Motors, Vol. IL,. 
42/ net. 

Black’s Medical Dictionary, edited by J. D. Comrie, 7/6 net. 

Box (C. R.) and Eccles (W. M.), Clinical Applied Anatomy, 
12/6 net. - 

Burke (J. B.), The Origin of Life, its Physical Basis and 
Detinition, 16/ net. 

Dayton (H.), Practice of Medicine, 4/ net. F 
Haegler (C. S.), The Cleansing, Disinfection, and Protection 
of the Hands, translated 4 C. Heron Watson, 6/ net. 

Horner (J. G.), Modern Milling Machines, 12/6 net. 

Jones (H. R.), Examination Questions for the Diploma of 
Public Health, 2/6 net. “ : 
—— (T. N.), The Alcohol Problem in its Biological 
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s »2 
Liebrelch (O.), Third Treatise on the Effects of Borax and 
Boric Acid on the Human System, 5/ net. 
Milward (F. V.), Diseases of the Rectum, 5/ net. 
Stevens (F. J.), Small-pox, its Dissemination and Preven- 
tion, 2/6 net. a - 
Wharton (H. R.), Minor Operative Surgery, including. 
Bandaging, 14/6 net. 
Whittaker (C. R.), Essentials of Surface Anatomy, 2/6 net. 
Juvenile Books. 
Child’s Birthday Book, 3/6 net. 
General Literature. 
Blatchford (R.), Not Guilty, 2/6 net. 
Brailsford (H. N.), Macedonia, its Races and their Future,. 
12/6 net. 
Bullen (F. T.), Sea Spray, 6/ 
Carnegie Trust for the Universities of Scotland, Fifth: 
Annual Report. 
Cassell’s New Dictionary of Cookery, 7/6 
Cleeve (L), Billy’s Wife, 6/ 
Dearmer (M.), Brownjohn’s, 6/ 
nt’s Everyman’s Library: Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
Vols. I. and II.; Andersen’s Fairy Tales; Coleridge’s- 
Biographia Literaria; Froude’s Essays in Literature 
and History; Jane Austen’s Novels, 5 vols.; Balzac’s- 
Wild Ass’s Skin ; Reade’s The Cloister and the Hearth ;: 
Sermons by Hugh Latimer ; Golden Book of Coleridge ; 
Huxley’s Essays; and other Volumes, 1/ each cloth ;. 
2/ leather. 
Devine (E. T.), Efficiency and Relief, 3/ net. 
Donnell (A. H.), Rebecca Mary, 6/ 
Gardenhire (S. M.), The Long Arm, 6/ 
Hering (H. A.), The Burglars’ Club, 3/6 
Kemp (G.), By Law Eternal, 3/6 
Kernahan (Mrs. C.), An Artist’s Model, 6/ 
Lloyd (J.), Miriam, 3/6 
Marks (M. A. M.), The Tree of Knowledge, 3/6 net. 
Marsh (R.), The Garden of Mystery, 6/ 
Mayor of Troy (The), by Q, 6/ 
Monahan (M.), Benigna Vena: Essays, Literary and Per- 


sonal. 

Munro (.), The Transvaal (Chinese) Labour Problems,. 
2/6 net. 

Pemberton (Max), My Sword for Lafayette, 6/ 

Penty (A. J.), The Restoration of the Gild System, 3/6 net. 

Phillpotts (E.), The Unlucky Number, 6d. 

Pryce (G.), A Son of Arvon, 6/ 

Routledge’s New Universal Library: Golden Treasury of 
American Songs and Lyrics; Whyte-Melville’s The 
Gladiators; Froude’s Essays; Shakespeare’s Works, 
Vols. I. and II.; Tyndall's Glaciers of the Alps ;: 
Macaulay’s Literary Essays, 1/ net each. 

Sabatini (R.), Bardelys the Magnificent, 6/ 

Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. III. Part 2, 2 

Successful Bookseller (The), 7/6 net. 

Supplement to Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage,. 


1/ net. 
Turner (E.) and Hodder (R.), The Purloined Prince, Third 
Edition. 
Tynan (K.), The Yellow Domino, and other Stories, 6/ 
Victoria University of Manchester Calendar, 1905-6, 3/ net. 


FOREIGN. 


Theology. 
Griitzmacher (G.), Hieronymus: Vol. II. Sein Leben w. 
seine Schriften von 385 bis 400, 7 m. 
Leitner (F.), Der gottesdienstliche Volksgesang in jiidischem. 
u. christlichen Altertum, 5m. 60. 

Pesch (C.), De Inspiratione Sacre Scripture, 8m. 80. 
Scriptores Syri, Series III. Tome IV. Part IIL, 2 vols., 12m. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 

Furtwiingler (A.), Fiechter (E. R.), und Thiersch (H.),. 
Aegina, das Heiligtum der Aphaia, 120m. 
Nijhoff (W.), L’Art Typographique dans les Pays-Bas,, 
1500-40, Part VIIL 
Poetry and the Drama. 
France (Anatole), Au Petit Bonheur, 1fr. 50. 
History and Biography. 
Brisson (P.), Histoire du Travail et des Travailleurs, 5f. 
Colin (A.), Alfred de Musset Intime, 5fr. 
Lebey (A.), Les Trois Coups d’Etat de Louis-Napoléom 
Bonaparte: Strasburg et Boulogne, 5fr. 
Schuster (G.), Die geheimen Gesellschaften, Verbindungem 
u. Orden, 2 vols., 16m. 
Soubies (A.) et Carette (E.), Les Régimes Politiques aw 
XX. Siécle: Les Républiques Parlementaires, 6fr. 
Geography and Travel. 
Gentil (L.), Mission de Segonzac, Explorations au Maroc, 12f, 
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Philology. 
Tourneur (V.), Esquisse d'une Histoire des 
Celtiques, 8 fr. 


Etudes 


General Literature. 
Aubry (O.), La Face d’Airain, 3f. 50. 
Bertheroy (J.), Les Délices de Mantoue, 3f. 50. 
Saint-Point (V. de), Trilogie de !Amour et de la Mort: L. 
Un Amonr, 3fr. 50. 
Strannik (I.), Les Mages sans Etoile, 3f. 50. 


*.* All Books received at the Ofice up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless previously 
noted. Publishers are requested to state prices when 
sending Buoks. 








GOETHE AND HEINE. 


PROBABLY nothing in the history of lite- 
rary criticism is better known than the 
remark attributed to Goethe that Heine, as 
a poet, with all his brilliance, was deficient 
in love— 

Love, without which the tongue 
Even of angels sounds amiss. 

The statement as applied to Heine I have 
found in Matthew Arnold, in James Sime’s 
‘ Life of Goethe,’ in William Sharp’s ‘ Life 
of Heine,’ and in the introduction by 
Stephen Born to the edition of Heine in 
Cotta’s ‘‘ Bibliothek der Weltliteratur ”’ ; 
and probably it occurs elsewhere. With so 
many witnesses testifying to the fact, one 
might well be content to accept the state- 
ment as accurate; but as both Sime and 
Sharp give Eckermann as their authority 
for Goethe’s observation, this puzzled me 
exceedingly ; for I had read Eckermann, not 
only with that keen interest which he invari- 
ably begets in his readers, but with some 
care, and I could recall no passage lending 
any support to this alleged criticism of the 
author of the ‘ Buch der Lieder.’ Again I 
looked, but in vain; only one incidental 
reference to Heine could I discover through- 
out Eckermann’s entire work. What I did 
find, however, was a conversation between 
Goethe and Eckermann on Christmas Day, 
1825, in which Goethe applied to Platen the 
criticism usually—but quite erroneously, as 
it seemed—considered to have been passed 
upon Heine. This was more puzzling than 
ever, for with this passage before them, 
how did the writers above mentioned come 
to regard the criticism as applicable to 
Heine ? Turning again to Arnold’s familiar 
lines on ‘ Heine’s Grave ’— 

But was it thou—I think 

Surely it was! that bard 

Unnamed, who, Goethe said, 

Had every other gift but wanted love ; 

Love, without which the tongue 

Even of angels sounds amiss— 
there seemed to be in them a clue worth 
following up. Arnold speaks of “that 
bard unnamed,” and it occurred to me as 
just possible that Eckermann in his early 
editions might have suppressed the name of 
the poet to whom Goethe referred. Accord- 
ingly I have looked at the edition of Ecker- 
mann dated 1836—this I believe is the first 
edition—in the British Museum, and there 
I find that the poet’s name is not given. 
The passage which now commences, “‘ Wir 
sprachen iiber Platen, dessen negative 
Richtung gleichfalls nicht gebilligt wurde,” 
begins thus in the editions of 1836 and 1837 : 
*““Es kam darauf einer unserer neuesten 
deutschen Dichter zur Erwahnung, der sich 
in kurzer Zeit einen bedeutenden Namen 
gemacht, dessen negative Richtung jedoch 
gleichfalls nicht gebilligt wurde.” It then 
continues as in the later editions, except that 
asterisks are given where Platen’s name 
now appears. Here, then, was the explana- 
tion. Finding no name given by Kcker- 
mann, critics immediately jumped to the 
conclusion—the wrong one, as it turned out 
—that it was Heine who was lacking in the 
essential thing—love ; and they have gone 
on repeating the error ever since, notwith- 
standing the change made by Eckermann 





in the text of his later editions. That Platen 
was really the poet in question is put beyond 
doubt by the index to the 1836 edition of 
Eckermann, which (although the text does 
not disclose the name) contains this entry : 
“vy. Platen, Graf Aug....Ihm fehle die 
Liebe, 234....” 

It is curious that Heine himself, in his 
‘Ueber Polen,’ written in 1822, applies to 
the French school of philosophy the same 
criticism that Goethe applies to Platen. 
Referring to it, he says: ‘Ich will hier 
Stunden, wo ich sie verehre’: ich selbst bin 
diese gewiss nicht verunglimpfen, es gibt 
gewissermassen ein Kind derselben. Aber 
ich glaube doch, es fehlt ihr die Hauptsache 
—die Liebe.” 

JAMES S. HENDERSON. 








CHAUCER: ‘“ PRESTES THRE” OR 
“ PREST ESTRE ” ? 


Pror. V. KastNER proposes to read 
“* prest estré ”’ for the reading of the received 
text ‘‘ prestes thre.”? It must be admitted 
that there is some difficulty in accepting the 
text as it stands, and no doubt a plausible 
and scholarly amendment would be welcomed 
by all who are interested in the work of 
restoring Chaucer’s text to its genuine form. 
Is it possible to accept Prof. Kastner’s 
amendment ? I think not, for if we did so, 
it would mean accepting “‘ prest estré,” a non- 
existent phrase, and recognizing “ estré,” a 
grammatical monstrosity. Let us just con- 
sider Prof. Kastner’s explanation of his hypo- 
thetical form “ estré.”” He explains this 
hypothetical form as a French adjective 
derived from the French estre, occurring in 
Chaucer in the plural estres with the mean- 
ing of the inner parts of a house, and thus 
he gets for his estré the sense of ‘‘ domes- 
ticus.’’ Is it according to thelaws of French 
word-formation to derive a word which in 
form is a passive participle from asubstan- 
tive ? Moreover, this substantive is formally 
an infinitive, for estre, a dwelling - place, is 
identical with estre (modern French éére), 
to be, meaning literally ‘‘a being.’’ The 
word “being’’ has precisely the same 
meaning “a dwelling- place’’ in East 
Anglia; see ‘ Dialect Dictionary.’ 

A. L. MAYHEW. 








THE SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON. 
THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 

have in the press in the ‘‘Cambridge English 
Classics,” Beaumont and Fletcher, Complete Plays 
and Poems, Vols. III. and IV., edited by Arnold 
Glover and A. R. Waller; Crabbe’s Poems, 
Vol. II., edited by Dr. A. W. Ward; Prior’s 
Prose Dialogues and other Works, forming with 
the volume already issued a complete edition of 
Prior, prose and verse; Cowley’s Essays and 
Plays, completing his English works ; and Butler’s 
Characters, edited by A. R. Waller,—and in the 
Cambridge Type series, editions of Milton’s Comus, 
and other Poems, and of Bacon’s Essays. 

In History and Law: Vol. IX. of the Cambridge 
Modern History, Napoleon,—Modern Spain, 1815- 
1898, by H. Butler Clarke,—No Man’s Land, a 
History of Spitsbergen, by Sir Martin Conway,— 
and The Growth of an English Manor, by Miss 
F. G. Davenport. 

In Literature and Philology: Aristotle’s de 
Sensu and de Memoria, edited by G. R. T. Ross, 
—Herodotus, Book IV., edited by E. 8S. Shuck- 
burgh, with notes,—an edition of the text only of 
Jebb’s Bacchylides, — An Introduction to Com- 
parative Philology for Classical Students, by J. M. 
Edmonds,—a Latin Grammar by the Rey. A. 
Sloman,—and a German Grammar by G. H. 
Clarke and C. J. Murray, 





In Mathematics: Quadratic Forms and their 
Classification by means of Invariant Factors, by 
Prof. T. A. Bromwich,—and a Trigonometry for 
Beginners, by J. W. Mercer. 

A second edition of The Origin and Propagation 
of Sin, by F. R. Tennant, is also in the press, and 
Vol. IV. of Mr. C. E. Sayle’s Catalogue of Early 
English Printed Books in the University Library, 
Cambridge. 


MESSRS. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 
announce in History, Biography, and_ Belles- 
Lettres : William Clark, Journalist : his Life and 
Work, by Herbert Burrows and others,—Topo- 
graphical and Historic Links, by D. L. Maguire,— 
with illustrations,—Browning’s Sordello ; a Com- 
mentary, by K. M. Loudon,—An Anthology of 
French Poetry from the Time of Froissart to the 
Beginning of the Present Century, selected and 
arranged by Frederick Lawton —and Diary and 
Correspondence of Pepys, edited by Lord Bray- 
brooke, a reprint of the copyright edition of 
1848-9, 4 vols. 

In Philosophy, Theology, &c.: Physiological 
Psychology, by Prof. W. Wundt, a translation of 
the fifth German edition, by Prof. E. B. Titchener,. 
Vol. IL., with 153 illustrations,—The History of 
Philosophy, by Dr. J. E. Erdmann, an English 
abridgment, translated by W. S. Hough,— 
Thoughts and Things, by Prof. Mark Baldwin = 
Vol. I. Theory of Knowledge, Functional Logic, 
Vol. II. Theory of Reality, Real Logic,—Man ;. 
or, Problems Ancient and Modern relating to Man, 
with Guesses at Solutions, by the Rev. W. T. 
Nicholson,—The Workshop of Religions, by A- 
Lillie,—Genesis and Exodus as History : a Critical 
Enquiry, by J. Thomas,—and Apollonius of Tyana, 
and other Essays, by T. Whittaker. 

Books of Reference: Dictionary of German 
Quotations, by L. Dalbiac,—Dictionary of Spanish 
Quotations, by the late T. B. Harbottle,—Sonnen- 
schein’s Cyclopedia of Education, brought up to 
date by M. E. John,—and The Girls’ School Year- 
Book, 1906. 

Social Economics and Science: in the Social 
Science Series, A Practical Programme for 
Working Men; and John Thelwall, by Charles 
Cestre,—The Restoration of the Gild System,. 
by A. J. Penty,—The Student’s Text-Book of 
Zoology, by A. Sedgwick, illustrated, Vol. III.,— 
The Student’s Hygiene, by E. Evans, — The 
Chemistry of Common Life, by J. B. Coppock,— 
and Insect Pests of the Farm and Garden, by 
F. M. Duncan, illustrated. 

Classics and Education: in a New Classical 
Library, edited by Dr. E. Reich, Plutarch’s Lives, 
Vol. I., translated by W. R. Frazer; and The 
Annals of Tacitus, Books I. to VL, translated by 
A. V. Symonds, many other volumes being in 
preparation,—The Greek War of Independence,. 
with notes and exercises by C. D. Chambers,— 
School Gardening for Little Children, by L. R. 
Latter,—The Fredericksburg Campaign (1862), a 
strategical sketch by Major G. W. Redway, with 
maps and plans,—The Child and the Curriculun,. 
by Catherine I. Dodd,—and Scenes from the Great 
Novelists, by Elsie Fogerty, plays for girls, with 
costume illustrations. 


MESSRS. DUCKWORTH & CO. 

include in their spring list: The Museums and 
Ruins of Rome, Vol. I. by W. Amelung, with 
170 illustrations: Vol. IL by H. Holtzinger, with 
map, plans, and 100 illustrations, edited by Mrs. 
Arthur Strong,—Esto Perpetua: Algerian Studies 
and Impressions, by H. Belloc, M.P., illustrated 
by the author,—The Dawn in Britain, by C. 
Doughty, 2 vols.,—The Scottish School of Paint- 
ing, by W. D. McKay, with 50 illustrations,— 
English Water-Colour Painters, by A. J. Finberg, 
with 50 illustrations,—Poems, by T. Sturge Moore, 
collected in one volume,—Rambles in Normandy 
and Rambles in Brittany, both by F. Miltoun, 
with numerous illustrations by B. McManus,— 
Traffic: the Story of a Faithful Woman, by E. T. 
Thurston,—The Ambush of Young Days, by R. 
Langbridge,—Lads of the Fancy, by G. Bartram,,. 
—St. Mary the Virgin, by R. M. de la Broise (in 
‘The Saints”),—and The British Woodlice, by 
W. M. Webb and C. Sillen. 


MR. WERNER LAURIE 


has the following books in preparation : Reminise 
cences of a Country Politician, by John A. Bridges, 
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—The Story of Mistress Nell Gwynn, by Cranstoun 
Metcalfe,—The Life of Oscar Wilde, by R. H. 
‘Sherard,—The Cathedrals and Churches of the 
Rhine and North Germany, by T. F. Bumpus, and 
‘The Cathedrals of England and Wales, by the 
same, Vol. III.,—Literary London, by E. M. 
Lang,—Sketches in Normandy, by L. Becke,— 
Letters to my Daughter, by Hubert Bland,— 
Stories from the Operas, by Gladys Davidson,— 
‘The Complete Bridge Player, by E. Anthony, new 
edition, — Modern Medicine lor the Home, by 
Ernest Walker,—What Men like in Women, by 
the Rev. E. J. Hardy,—and Through Race- 
‘Glasses, by F. E. Vincent. 
In Fiction: The Sinews of War, by Eden Phill- 
tts and Arnold Bennett,—The Path of Pain, by 
ergus Hume,—The Poison Dealer, by G. Ohnet, 
— ‘hurtell’s Crime, by Dick Donovan,—Rowena, 
= Agnes Giberne, — The Mummy and Miss 
itocris, by George Griffith,—Retribution, by 
Ranger Gull, — A Russian Coward, by Fred 
Whishaw, — The Nihilist, by David Christie 
Murray, — The Financier’s Wife, by Florence 
Warden,—A Widow by Choice, by C. Stanton and 
‘H. Hoskin,—and The Cubs, by S. F. Bullock. 


MESSRS. BROWN, LANGHAM & CO. 

-will publish the following: Here and There: 
Memories Indian and Other, by Mr. H. G. Keene, 
—a cheaper edition of Christopher Deane, by 
E. H. Lacon Watson,—A Daughter of Thor, by 
Mrs. Helen Maxwell, new edition,—The Sunset 
“Trail, by A. H. Lewis,—Rouge, by H. Macfall and 
D. C. Calthrop,—Moons and Winds of Araby, by 
R. White,—It Happened in Japan, by the Baroness 
-d’Anethan,—and Some Reminiscences, by W. M. 
‘Rossetti, 2 vols., illustrated. 


MESSRS. MASTERS & CO. 


announce: Day Book of Short Readings, by the 
author of ‘ Preparatio,’ with preface by Father 
«Congreve,—The Servant of the Lord, by Miss 
Richenda Buxton,—The Position of the Eucharist 
in Sunday Worship, by the Rev. W. H. Abraham, 
—The Problems of Faith, by H. T. Nicholson,— 
The Communion: an Altar ) Pama by the Rev. 
-J. Wattson Payton,—Addresses to Women, by 
‘the Rev. A. E. Tugman,—O Sapientia, seven 
sermons, by the Rev. C. Witherby,—and new 
-editions of Stories for the Christian Year, by C. A. 
Jones, 8 vols., and Stories on the Church Cate- 
-chism, by the same, 4 vols, 








SALE. 


Messrs. SotHesy, WiLkixson & Hopce sold o 
‘the 23rd ult. the valuable library of the late Mr. 
J. A. Slater, which included the following: Shel- 
ley’s Queen Mab, first edition, original boards, 
uncut, an immaculate copy, 1813, 168/. Dibdin’s 
Biblio, = Decameron, 3 vols., 1817, 11/. 10s. 
Englis matists, by A. H. Bullen, 16 vols., 
1885-8, 15/. 2s. 6d. Jameson’s Religious Art, 
‘6 vols., 1848-64, 9/. 10s. Tudor Translations, 
-38 vols., 1892-1903, 25/. Walpole’s Anecdotes of 
Painting, Dallaway’s edition, india proofs, 5 vols., 
1828, 17/. Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, 
first edition, 1605, 10/. Britton’s Cathedral Anti- 
-quities (17), large paper, 1814-35, 10/. 15s. Kelms- 
-cott Press Publications, complete (includin 
Chaucer), 2631. (Chaucer 52/. ). Loddiges’s Botanica 
‘Cabinet, Vols. I.-XVII., 1818-30, 102. 15a. Longus 
Daphnis et Chloe, fine copy by Derome, 1767, 130. 
Baskerville’s Milton, fine copy in red morocco 
1759, 10/. 5s. Turbervile’s Booke of Faulconrie, 
.and The Noble Arte of Venerie (imperfect), 1575, 
19/. Musée Frangais et Musée Royal, 7 vols. 
1803-18, 10%. 10. Turner's Liber Studiorum, 
‘$1 plates, early impressions, 50/. , 








Literary Gossip. 


Miss Auice C. C. GaussEn’s memoir 
-of Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, to which we 
veferred in our issue of January 6th, will 
be published by Messrs. Smith, Elder 
& Co. on or about the 13th inst. under 
‘the title of ‘A Woman of Wit and 


Wisdom.’ Miss Gaussen has tried to tell 





as far as possible the story of Elizabeth 
Carter’s life in her own words, gathered 
from all sources. The volume has as 
frontispiece a portrait of Mrs. Carter from 
a crayon drawing by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence in the National Portrait Gallery, 
and it contains several illustrations and a 
facsimile of a letter from Elizabeth Carter 
to her brother. 


Capt. Puitre Wynter, whose father 
was for nearly fifty years President of 
St. John’s College, Oxford, has written 
a volume of reminiscences which covers 
a period of six decades, and gives inter- 
esting memoirs of life at Oxford, in India, 
and (as Queen’s courier) all over the Con- 
tinent. Capt. Wynter was in the Bengal 
army during the Mutiny, and for over 
thirty years he was a Foreign Office “ grey- 
hound.” Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons are 
publishing the book next week. It will 
contain six photogravure portraits. 


E. Grant Ricwarps will shortly publish 
an open-air anthology entitled ‘ Traveller’s 
Joy,’ on the preparation of which Mr. 
W. G. Waters has been engaged for many 
years. In this collection Mr. Waters has 
attempted to avoid two pitfalls of the 
anthologist: he has allowed neither 
novelty nor well-worn familiarity to serve 
as sufficient qualification for admittance. 
“** Traveller’s Joy’ is compiled,” he says 
in his preface, 

“‘ for the student in posse rather than in esse : 
a guide to those flowery wildernesses which 
lie a little off the beaten track, and it may 
be hoped that those who find novelty may 
also find pleasure therein. Those who, in 
their fuller experience, may meet old friends 
will surely give them that greeting which 
old friends deserve.” 

A special feature of the book will be its 
end-papers in colour, the work of Mr. 
William Hyde. 

‘THE CONFESSIONS OF A PRINCESS’ is 
the title of a work which Mr. John Long 
has in the press, and which was recently 
suppressed in Germany. It was originally 
published in Vienna in November last, 
and within one month forty thousand 
copies were sold. The ‘ Confessions’ are 
written in the form of an autobiography, 
and pseudonyms are substituted for real 
names, but to an ordinarily well-informed 
person it is not difficult to read between 
the lines. 


In a letter to the New York Outlook 
Prof. Harnack denies that he has given 
up his duties as Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History at the University of Berlin upon 
being appointed Director of the Royal 
Library. He writes that he is continuing 
his professorship to the full extent of his 
work as a teacher, and that it remains 
his chief duty and office. The general 
direction of the library he looks upon as 
subsidiary. His lecture-room is more 
crowded than ever. 


Mr. WuiTELaw REID, who presides at 
the 116th anniversary of the Royal 
Literary Fund on Thursday, May 10th, 
will be the second American Ambassador 
to occupy the chair. It is exactly a 
quarter of a century since Russell Lowell 
presided. 





The Oxford Magazine for February 21st 
records that the number of undergraduates 
in residence has risen by over one hundred 
since Hilary Term, 1905. Then it was 
2,752 ; now it is 2,858. 

Tue Social Committee of the Pioneer 
Club, assisted by Rowland Grey, have 
arranged a commemoration of Mrs. 
Browning’s centenary next Tuesday. Mrs. 
Meynell will read a paper upon the poems, 
to & followed by recitations and music. 


In their latest book catalogue Messrs. 
E. Parsons & Sons, of 45, Brompton Road, 
offer for 100/. an item of exceptional 
interest, a bronze statuette of Thackeray 
by Boehm, 204 inches high. The statuette 
was in the Royal Academy of 1864, and 
was executed during the last year of 
Thackeray’s life. A copy of it in plaster 
is in the National Portrait Gallery. He 
is figured with his hands in his pockets, 
a pose which shows well his great height. 


SEVERAL interesting additions have 
recently been made to the valuable col- 
lection of Burns relics housed in the poet’s 
birth-cottage at Alloway. Most interest- 
ing, perhaps, is one of “the original 
Burns chairs,” placed in the cottage by 
the hand of Burns’s granddaughter Sarah, 
who was brought up by his widow, the 
“bonnie Jean” of the songs. The bed- 
room grate which belonged to the poet 
when he farmed Ellisland is also among 
the newly acquired relics. It may be 
added that Burns’s original seal was 
bequeathed to the trustees of the museum 
at the monument in Ayr by a great- 
granddaughter of the poet who died in 
January last, but had to be declined 
because the gift was burdened with the 
condition that 100/. should be paid 
annually for ten years to a cousin of the 
deceased. 


Mr. Henry Yates THompson has been 
elected a trustee of the London Library, 
in place of the late Sir Mountstuart Grant 
Duff, and a more excellent choice could 
not have been made. Mr. Thompson is a 
bibliophile of wide knowledge, and a 
specialist in a branch of book-collecting 
in which very few students can possibly 
be experts. He has made many generous 
gifts to the London Library, not the least 
of which are the privately printed cata- 
logues of 100 of his beautiful illuminated 
manuscripts, as well as a copy of his 
Roxburghe Club publication, ‘ Thirty- 
Two Miniatures from the Book of Hours 
of Joan II., Queen of Navarre,’ 1899. 


On Wednesday next, at the monthly 
meeting of the Dickens Fellowship, Mr. 
Cuming Walters will lecture in the 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, on 
‘The Mystery of Edwin Drood,’ and a 
discussion will follow. 


Messrs. J. & J. LEIGHTON write :— 


“Tt may interest your readers to know 
that the Josephus MS. which you referred 
to last week, and which His Majesty and 
Mr. Yates Thompson graciously propose 
returning to Paris, was sold in March, 1898, 
at Messrs. Puttick & Simpson’s in Mr. James 
Henry Johnson’s sale, where we bought it. 
We sold it the same year to a collector, who 
after five years desired to dispose of it, and 
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we advised selling it at Messrs. Sotheby’s 
in hopes of its realizing a sum worthy of 
the MS. In the Townley sale, where this 
MS. sold for 84l. (with the 13 miniatures), 
was, curiously, another Josephus MS., 
‘Histoire des Juifs, fol. MS. upon vellum, 
with numerous miniatures finely executed,’ 
which sold for 431. 1s. Could this by any 
chance be the first part of the work now in 
the National Library of France ? ” 


THE University of California has paid 
a hundred and fifty thousand dollars for 
the library of Mr. H. H. Bancroft. The 
manuscripts include missals, service books, 
grammars and dictionaries of aboriginal 
languages, Papal bulls, and accounts and 
letter-books referring to commercial trans- 
actions in North and Central America. 
There are also diaries of early American 
trappers, narratives of California and 
Rocky Mountain pioneers, and more than 
five thousand volumes of newspapers and 
periodicals. 


Mr. Epwarp Copp has been appointed 
chairman of the Rationalist Press Associa- 
tion, in place of Holyoake. 


TuHE death is announced, in his eighty- 
second year, of Mr. James Henderson, of 
the well-known Red Lion Court firm of 
publishers. He was a native of Lawrence- 
kirk, near Montrose, and worked as a 
printer in Glasgow and Manchester before 
he went to London. His firm issue The 
South London Press, The Weekly Budget, 
and other journals. In Young Folks, 
now defunct, Stevenson’s ‘Treasure Island’ 
and ‘ Black Arrow’ appeared in serial 
form, and many other writers who are 
now well known found a place. Mr. Hen- 
derson was one of the keenest and 
boldest opponents of the “taxes on 
knowledge,” and risked serious losses by 
producing his paper, The Glasgow Daily 
News, in Scotland in defiance of the 
oppressive stamp-duty of the day. 


Mr. T. Francis HowELt writes :— 

** In a letter published in the last number 
of The Atheneum Dr. Chapman states that 
Mr. Meredith’s poem ‘ The Crown of Love’ 
has not been reprinted. This is incorrect. 
The poem is to be found at p. 273 of vol. iii. 
of the ‘ Poems’ (vol. xxxi. of the complete 
edition) in the édition de luxe of Mr. Mere- 
dith’s works.” 

The Boston Evening Transcript announces 
the sale of “an interesting example ” of 
Melanchthon’s library in the form of a 
copy of the Terence of 1513, with “ the 
great Reformer’s name on the title-page, 
and with numerous marginal and inter- 
lineary notes in his autograph throughout 
the text.” The book realized 142 dollars 
50 cents, and was in the second part of 
the library of the late Prof. Charles Short, 
of Columbia University, lately dispersed 
in New York. The book once belonged 
to the library formed by Dr. Kloss, of 
Frankfort, sold at Sotheby’s from May 7th 
to 29th, 1835. It should be pointed out 
that 690 volumes in this collection were 
said to contain annotations by Melanch- 
thon, and that of these there were 
twenty-five editions of Terence said to be 
so marked. But the “ genuineness”—so 
far as Melanchthon is concerned — of 
these annotationsis more than question- 





able. A few were no doubt by him, 
but the great majority certainly are not. 
The compiler of the catalogue, who 
bought most of the books, was hardly 
sound on the subject of Melanchthon. 
R. C. Christie, whose authority is beyond 
question, showed this in an article 
which appeared in The Atheneum of 
March 5th, 1898. 


WE regret to hear of the death at 
Charenton of M. Anatole Claudin, the 
well-known bibliophile and _ bookseller, 
at the age of seventy-three. The great 
work of M. Claudin’s life, so far as 
authorship is concerned, was the splendid 
‘Histoire de lImprimerie en France,’ 
produced under the auspices of the Im- 
primerie Nationale, to which reference 
has been made more than once in these 
columns. M. Claudin was an honorary 
member of the Bibliographical Society, 
and No. 6 of the illustrated monographs of 
that society, ‘The First Paris Press: an 
Account of the Books printed for G. 
Fichet and J. Heynlin in the Sorbonne, 
1470-1472,’ was by him. His bookselling 
establishment in the Rue Dauphine was 
familiar to collectors, and his admirable 
catalogues were still more widely known. 


No French books of importance have 
appeared in the week which precedes the 
writing of this paragraph. The letters of 
Flaubert to his niece have already been 
seen in the Revue de Paris by those who 
would be attracted by them; and the 
recollections of Alfred de Musset by his 
old housekeeper are hardly worth review. 


ALFRED DE MusseET has, after long 
years, at last received what was mani- 
festly his due, a public statue, and this 
was Officially inaugurated on Friday last 
week at the Place du Théatre Francais. 
Of the original committee formed for the 
purpose of collecting the necessary sub- 
scriptions, only M. Jules Claretie is left. 
It was at first intended that Falguiére and 
Antonin Mercié should collaborate, but 
this project was abandoned; the work 
has been designed and carried out by M. 
Mercié alone, and has met with very 
general approval. His fine group, with 
the appropriate title, ‘ Musset, la Nuit de 
Mai,’ was exhibited at the Salon of 1904. 


One of the Paris papers announces the 
death of an interesting link with the 
Bohemians of the Latin Quarter of sixty 
years ago — Madame Dehors, whose 
maiden name was Schaune, and whose 
brother was M. Schaune, who figures as 
Schaunard in Henri Murger’s ‘ Scénes de 
la Vie de Bohéme,’ first published in 1845. 


THE death, in his seventy-second year, 
is announced from Budapest of the dis- 
tinguished journalist A. E. Horn, for 
many years editor of the Journal de 
St. Pétersbourg. Horn, who was a Hun- 
garian by birth, was the first journalist 
awarded a pension by the Russian 
Government for the services which, as 
editor, he rendered to the State. 


RECENT Parliamentary Papers include 
two volumes of Reports of the Royal 
Commission on London Traffic, with 
maps and diagrams (19s. 6d. and 40s. 9d.). 





SCIENCE 
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The Central Tian-Shan Mountains, 1902— 
1903. By Dr. Gottfried Merzbacher. 
Published under the authority of the- 
Royal Geographical Society. (John: 
Murray.) 


THERE are few ranges in the old world: 
so attractive in many ways as the Tiam 
Shan, the Celestial Mountains, which. 
divide Russian from Chinese dominions,. 
and form the northern part of the great 
catchment basin whence waters are poured! 
from three sides towards the East, and are- 
ultimately lost in the sand of the great 
desert. For these hills are but imper-- 
fectly known, and therefore appeal to- 
explorers and geographers; their valleys- 
and plateaus hold a fine stock of Marco: 
Polo’s sheep, ibex, Asiatic wapiti, and: 
other varieties of game which attract: 
sportsmen ; their strange formation, and? 
the peculiar effects of wind and sand to- 
which they are exposed, interest the geo- 
logist ; whilst the beauty of the snows- 
and comparative purity of the air commendi 
them to all, but specially to those whose- 
road may lie at their base in great heat,. 
intensified by dust-laden air and swarms 
of insect pests. Dr. Merzbacher first saw 
these hills in 1892, and was impelled to- 
revisit them by a desire “to gain more 
accurate insight into the highest regions of: 
this mountain chain and its glaciers, and’ 
also to contribute somewhat to their 
exploration.” Accordingly, under the 
auspices of the Imperial Russian Geo- 
graphical Society, he set forth in 1902, 
resolved to devote two years to the in- 
vestigation of their highest regions, buried: 
for the most part in snow and ice. 

To do this satisfactorily involved the- 
employment of experts in science and im 
climbing ; so the services of Herr Hans- 
Keidel as geologist, Herr Hans Pfann of 
Munich, as engineer and mountaineer, 
and two vigorous Tyrolese guides were: 
enlisted. Assistance is further acknow- 
ledged from “the celebrated mountain 
photographer, Cavaliere Vittorio Sella of. 
Biella, and the Caucasian explorer M. Von 
Déchy in Odessa.” The results, so far as: 
can be judged, are satisfactory, for valu-- 
able information about the glaciers which: 
surround Khan Tengri has been obtained, 
and errors have been corrected ; but full: 
detail of the work done is reserved till the- 
collections can be examined, the present 
volume being, like those by Sven Hedin 
and Dr. Stein, a general narrative. Its- 
scope is thus stated :— 

“In this [preliminary] report I have 
endeavoured more particularly to embody 
observations on the present and past glacier’ - 
conditions of the Tian-Shan, and on pecu-- 
liarities in the physical features of its valley 
formations ; subjects to which, throughout. 
the expedition, my attention was specially 
directed. On the other hand, in order not. 
to give to the report a compass which would: 
retard its publication, botanical, zoological,. 
and climatological observations will have to- 
be almost wholly omitted.” 

Figures generally, and the heights of 
mountains, are approximately stated. 
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The expedition, planned at St. Peters- 
burg in January, 1902, started from Batum 
towards the end of May, and proceeded by 
Tiflis and Baku to Krasnovodsk ; thence 
by rail to Tashkent, and by tarantass, via 
‘Tokmak and the northern shore of Issik 
Kul, to Prjevalsk, whence the Tian Shan 
was entered by the Santash pass, and 
Narin Kul, a station on the upper waters 
of the Tekkes river, used as headquarters, 
was reached. 

Excursions into the mountains began 
on July 10th, 1902, with a visit to the 
country between the Great and Little 
Muzart rivers, tributaries of the Tekkes ; 
the valleys are described as covered with 
dense pine forest, and are called Mukur- 
mutu by the Kalmuck population. Luxu- 
riant meadows, “ displaying a marvellous 
alpine flora over old ground moraine- 
-deposits,” were passed, and as the valley 
was ascended errors in the Russian map 
were discovered. Khan Tengri (23,622 ft. 
approximately), the highest peak, should 
have been seen, but was invisible :— 

“All we learned by our excursion was 
therefore only the confirmation of the 
opinion previously suggested, namely, that 
in this cardinal point the maps were all of 
them at fault. The task therefore devolved 
on us to determine the actual situation of 
Khan Tengri.” 

To establish this the glaciers leading 
up to the great peak were attacked with 
varying success ; and many hardships and 
disappointments had to be borne. During 
the worst of winter a journey to Tashkent 
for instruments and photographic mate- 
rials was made, work being resumed in 
April, 1903, when two valiant young Cos- 
sacks were added to the party as escort 
by the Governor-General, whilst a third, 
by name Chernoff, who had been with 
Sven Hedin, joined later. It is unneces- 
sary at present to follow closely the 
various journeys, but it is a pleasure to 
record that eventually perseverance was 
crowned with success. Hopeful, though 
anxious, the Doctor struggled up a for- 
midable glacier till near its head, yet 
Khan Tengri and its mystery were still 
unrevealed :— 

“Then, suddenly, something white began 
to assume prominence—behind the black 
edge of the promontory—nothing yet very 
conspicuous, but with every step forward 
the white object grew bigger and bigger. 
A fine snowy summit, glittering in the sun, 
appeared aloft, colossal white marble but- 
tresses projecting from it; a few steps 
further, and a huge pyramid stood out freely, 
its base also soon coming into view. The 
giant mountain, the monarch of the Tian- 
Shan, revealed himself to my enraptured 
gaze in all his naked majesty, from his feet 
rooted in the glacier ice, up to his crown, 
wrapped in sunlit shifting mists....My 
feelings at that moment baffled all descrip- 
tion.” 

Many interesting and apparently correct 
deductions are made from the discovery, 
the results being fairly set forth on the 
map provided, which even in its present 
state will prove most valuable to 
travellers. 

Geographers will regret that so little 
share in the exploration of those regions 
has fallen to the lot of Englishmen, who 





have gone there chiefly for sport. The 
defect is less remarkable in Russian Turkis- 
tan, but the boundary of China lies 
near Khan Tengri, east of which there is 
no apparent reason why our countrymen 
should not take their full share of the 
work, lying as it does immediately north 
of the desert through which, by separate 
routes, Col. Bell and Capt. Younghusband 
made their way from Pekin in 1887, and 
on the other side of which Dr. Stein has, 
under the Indian Government, been em- 
ployed in unearthing sand-buried cities. 

Although these regions are compara- 
tively neglected by English geographers, 
Americans, whose interest in the glacis of 
our Indian outworks might naturally 
be expected to be less, are working as 
explorers. Thus Messrs. Barrett and 
Huntington are now studying on the spot 
the rivers east of Khotan which run into, 
or are used up.on the way to, the desert. 
That waste bears traces of having once 
been an inland sea, and the results of 
their investigations compared with the 
detailed reports of Sven Hedin and Dr. 
Stein, should prove of unusual interest. 

A defect of the volume is the translitera- 
tion of native names, which is the more 
strange because the Geographical Society 
has adopted a reasonable system. It 
might surely have insisted that a publica- 
tion under its authority should follow this 
mode of spelling; and if that were a 
stumbling-block to foreigners, assistance 
could readily have been provided. The 
point is more important than may be 
immediately apparent, for correct trans- 
literation often indicates the meaning of 
native names and their pronunciation ; 
and, again, the labour of trying to recon- 
cile some combination of consonants im- 
possible (in English) with any known native 
name is superfluous. It can be avoided 
in many ways, a good one being to record 
the name on map or index in the native 
character. In this book the trouble is 
comparatively slight, showing merely a 
want of finish, e.g., Uertenty in the text, 
Wertento on the map; Przhevalsk in the 
text, Prjevalsk on the map; but in other 
books the evil is a stumbling-block and 
hindrance to study. In this article the 
author’s spelling has in instances been 
followed, even where it is probably wrong 
from an English point of view. 

The illustrations deserve special praise. 
The frontispiece, Khan Tengri from the 
south, the telephotographic view of the 
same peak from the north, and the head 
of the Saikal Valley are very fine ; whilst 
the parting of Inylchek glacier suggests 
the stately movement of masses of ice. 
The book will lead readers to expect 
much from the detailed report. 








UNDER the punning title A la Poursuite 
@une Ombre, Prof. Moye, of the University 
of Montpellier, gives an interesting account 
of the expedition sent out by the Flammarion 
Astronomical Society of that town to observe 
the total solar eclipse of last August. The 
station selected was Alcalé de Chisbert, 
in the province of Valencia, near the coast, 
about thirty miles to the north-east of 
Castellon, where the totality lasted for three 





minutes and forty seconds. The account 
includes a sketch of the history of the corona 
as witnessed at previous eclipses, and is 
enriched with a number of illustrations, not 
only of the appearance of the phenomenon, 
but also of the town of Alcala, of the observ- 
ing party in a group, &c. 








RESEARCH NOTES. 


THE dispute between M. Henri Becquerel 
and Prof. Rutherford as to the stoppage of 
the Alpha rays by thin sheets of aluminium 
is now terminated by the handsome acknow- 
ledgment of the great French savant that his 
Canadian colleague’s contention is justified. 
As has been mentioned in these Notes 
(Atheneum, No. 4066), M. Becquerel has 
always insisted that the pencil of Alpha rays 
was homogeneous, and that all the particles 
composing it were equally deviable in a 
magnetic field. Prof. Rutherford, on the 
other hand, stated (in The Philosophical 
Magazine for May, 1904) that, even when 
exposed to a strong magnetic field, the pas- 
sage of the rays through successive sheets 
of aluminium caused a greater deviation, 
thereby showing that they had slackened 
in speed. This was supported by Prof. 
Bragg and Mr. Kleeman, of Adelaide Uni- 
versity, in papers published by them last 
year. M. Becquerel now tells the Académie 
des Sciences that, although his first experi- 
ments showed no greater deviation in one 
case than the other, those of which he now 
gives details have led him to reverse his 
former opinion, and conform throughout to 
the fact announced by Prof. Rutherford. 
This frank recantation by one of the most 
honoured personalities of French science 
will, as has here been said on a like occasion, 
but strengthen the reliance in future of all 
men of science upon the justness of his 
experiments and deductions. 

Without presuming to hint at any parallel 
between the two cases, the writer of these 
Notes also owes an apology to the readers 
of them. On first reading M. Langevin’s 
essay on magnetism in the Journal de 
Physique, he took the expression “ Un 
rayonnement electromagnétique ou lumi- 
neux est émis chaque fois qu’un électron 
subit un changement de vitesse’ to have 
an alternative rather than an equivalent 
meaning, and it was accordingly stated in 
these Notes (Atheneum, No. 4073) that M. 
Langevin had laid down that an electro- 
magnetic ray or a ray of light is given off 
every time an electron changes speed. On 
looking again at the passage he now sees 
that he was wrong, and that M. Langevin 
was referring to the emission of light-rays 
when an electron receives an acceleration 
only. The mistake is more to be regretted 
as it found its way into the ‘ Explanation 
of Magnetism’ appearing in The Atheneum 
two weeks later, and has been noticed by 
both Sir Oliver Lodge and Mr. Norman Camp- 
bell in their since-published letters. 

Although the statement cannot, as has 
been seen, be justly fathered upon M. 
Langevin, it does not follow, however, that 
it has not a substantial foundation. That 
the electron inereasing in speed emits 
light-rays is, indeed, “ a scientific common- 
place”? which needs no further assertion. But 
what happens when its speed is reduced ? 
Does it then emit an electro-magnetic or 
Hertzian wave ? Apart from statements of 
Dr. Larmor and Prof. J. J. Thomson, now 
somewhat out of date, this is what Prof. 
Fleming seems to imply when he says in his 
Cantor Lectures (1901), ‘“‘ When damped oscil- 
lations exist in any circuit, electric radiation 
in the form of electric waves is given off.” At 
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all events, Hertzian waves are evidently pro- 
duced with much greater ease than was at 
one time supposed, Dr. Le Bon going so far 
as to say that they accompany every electric 
spark. But it is also his view that it is by 
giving rise to visible and ultra-violet light, 
to Hertzian waves, radiant heat, and the 
like, that the electron parts with the energy 
that distinguishes it from the ether into 
which it returns when all its energy is ex- 
pended. If the electron be looked upon as 
a vortex in the ether, the case of a water- 
spout sinking back into the ocean seems 
exactly analogous. 


We must not, however, lose sight of the 
fact that the electronic theory of matter is 
but a hypothesis, mainly dependent upon 
mathematical analysis, and supported only 
by a few experiments, which are, moreover, 
capable of more than one interpretation. 
On the one hand, we have assertions 
like those just made by Prof. Alexander 
Ziwet in his inaugural address to the 
Physics Section at the New Orleans meet- 
ing of the American Association, where he 
is reported to have said that the criticisms 
of M. H. Poincaré have left none of Newton’s 
“laws” valid except the principle of least 
action. On the other, we have not only 
‘the openness of mind shown by M. Poincaré 
himself in his excellently clear article in 
this journal, but also the warnings, among 
others, of Prof. Ch. Eugéne Guye of Geneva. 
In a very careful study of the electrical 
‘constitution of matter running through 
the Journal de Chimie Physique of last 
year, this scholar points out with great 
force that the conclusions of Prof. J. J. 
‘Thomson and others as to the speed and 
‘charge of the infra-atomic particles cannot 
yet receive universal acceptance. Thus, 
he argues, it is still possible for us to believe 
‘that, instead of the electromagnetic inertia 
being confined to the negative electron, 
iit may have its seat in its positive counter- 
‘part, which may be not larger, but very 
much smaller than the other. This has been 
«already mentioned in these Notes (Athe- 
meum, No. 4069), but some recent experi- 
ments seem to make it worth while again 
tto call attention to it. In the same series 
‘of articles he also notes that the appearance 
‘and properties of the cathode ray resemble 
‘extremely those of a much rarefied gas. 


In this connexion may be noticed a remark- 
sable study by M. Sagnac, whose work upon 
the secondary (or Sagnac) rays which result 
‘when the Rontgen or X rays strike any frag- 
ment of matter placed in their path has been 
‘SO instructive. He thinks, on the evidence of 
‘many new experiments, that when this occurs 
the Réntgen rays become not diffused, but 
absolutely transformed ; and he points out 
ithat this is perfectly consistent with the 
older theory that the energy set free by the 
disintegration of the atoms of bodies like 
uranium and radium is produced by an 
unknown radiation pervading all space, and 
capable of penetrating most other substances 
‘without visible effect. As if, too, to prevent 
this unknown radiation from being considered 
merely hypothetical, Profs. Elster and 
‘Geitel have in late communications to the 
Physikalische Zeitschrift stated that they 
‘find evidence of its existence everywhere, 
:and that’to it they attribute the spontaneous 
leak of a well-insulated electrometer at 
most points of the earth’s surface. They 
‘speak of it as a very penetrating radiation 
‘of the apparent nature of the Gamma rays 
of radium, and capable of piercing more 
than twenty centimetres of lead. The one 
substance that they have hitherto found 
eapable of withstanding this radiation is 
rock-salt, their electroscope, when taken 
into the mine of that mineral at Hedwigs- 





burg, showing a diminution in the leak of 
28 per cent. In a later number of the same 
publication Prof. A. Schmidt also takes up 
again Prof. Mendeléeff’s conception of the 
ether as an excessively tenuous gas. He 
calculates that the velocity of a body falling 
upon the earth from infinity would be forty- 
three kilometres per second. He equates this 
with that assigned to the negative electrons 
as possessing a two-thousandth part of the 
mass of the hydrogen molecule, and suggests 
that the attenuated atmosphere of inter- 
stellar space may consist entirely of these. 

Mr. Butler Burke has written to the 
author of these Notes drawing attention 
to certain points in the report of the Rontgen 
Society’s meeting lately summarized here 
(Atheneum, No. 4085). The only one of 
these which seems to make in his favour is 
the fact that, while he described his own 
“radiobes”’ as completely soluble, Mr. 
Douglas Rudge would not make without 
qualification the same assertion regarding 
the similar growths produced by him from 
barium, lead, and strontium. The real crux 
of the matter is, of course, Mr. Rudge’s 
statement that, if all sulphur be removed 
from the gelatine, no growths, big or 
little, can be produced. With regard to the 
question of priority between Mr. Burke 
and M. Dubois, Mr. Burke appears to 
have thrown on the screen a drawing of M. 
Dubois’s cultures, and to have asserted— 
unless he is wrongly reported—that they 
were produced ‘‘ by the action of barium 
upon gelatin.” This corresponds with the 
remark made by Mr. Burke in the opening 
paragraph of his communication to the 
Liége Congress on Radiology, that “at 
the beginning of Michaelmas Term last 
October [i.e. 1904] I exhibited to a host of 
people at the Cavendish and Pathological 
Laboratories at Cambridge the first experi- 
ments made on the action of radium salts 
on sterilized bouillon.” But this is not de- 
cisive. So long ago as March 12th in that 
year M. Raphaél Dubois, in a communication 
addressed to the Société de Biologie, stated 
that he had added a small quantity of 
barium and radium chloride to a tube of 
sterilized gelatine, and had found growths 
to result; that he had then tried barium 
chloride alone, with virtually the same 
results ; and that he was therefore not sure 
that radio-activity had anything to do with 
the action. These statements were after- 
wards repeated more fully to the same 
society on April 16th and 30th and May 11th, 
and photographs of the growths were ex- 
hibited, as any one may see from the Annales. 
The nearest Mr. Burke has as yet got to 
admitting this is the curiously inverted 
statement in his Fortnightly article that 
M. Dubois “ admits [his eobes] are the same 
as radiobes.’’ But let him either say frankly 
that M. Dubois has proved his title to priority 
of discovery and publication, or—in the 
alternative—state clearly in what his 
‘‘ growths ”’ differ from those discovered at 
Lyons, and he will get rid at any rate of 
one point against him. 








DR. LE BON’S THEORIES OF MATTER. 


Trinity College, Cambridge, Feb. 24th, 1906. 

F. L. DENIES my statement that the 
balance of scientific opinion is against Dr. 
Le Bon, and quotes the approbation of 
MM. Lucien Poincaré, Dastre,,and de Heen. 
Perhaps he will inform us what work these 
three gentlemen have done to justify their 
selection as typical of the first rank of 
physicists. He says that he knows of no 
person except Mr. Whetham and myself 
who have openly condemned Dr. Le Bon. 





He has forgotten conveniently M. Becquerel, 
the discoverer of radio-activity, whose 
opinion of Dr. Le Bon, quoted by that 
author himself, is that he has “ n’aucune 
idée des phénoménes de radio-activité.” 
F. L. adopts the extraordinary attitude that 
the silence of the leaders of science towards 
Dr. Le Bon implies their approval of his 
work. Would F. L. interpret the silence 
of scientific men on the subject of some 
theories of the origin of life proposed recently 
as evidence of their unanimous acceptance 
of those theories ? 

But I have the best authority for my 
statement: I have that of Dr. Le Bon him- 
self. Two chapters of his book are devoted 
to pressing his claim to recognition as the 
discoverer of general radio-activity: even 
I give Dr. Le Bon credit for more sense than 
would be shown by writing nineteen pages 
to prove what nobody but Mr. Whetham 
and I dispute. On p. 27 will be found the 
following words :— 

‘* Mes recherches avaient été, en effet, assez mal 

accueillies en France. Plusieurs des notes que 
jenvoyais 4 Académie des Sciences provoquaient 
de véritables tempétes. La plupart des membres 
de la section de physique protestaient avec énergie, 
et les journaux scientifiques faisaient chorus. Nous 
sommes tellement hiérarchisés, tellement hypne- 
tisés et domestiqués par notre enseignement officiel 
que V’expression d’idées indépendantes semble in- 
tolérable.” 
Are these last the words of a recognized 
man of science with the full approval of his 
colleagues ? or are they the outpourings of 
a disappointed jealousy ? 

We know that the members of the 
French Academy are always ready to confer 
a mark of signal favour on any person 
whose work they consider to be unjustly 
depreciated: I have not heard that they 
have as yet shown any recognition of Dr. 
Le Bon. 

F. L. has discovered four sentences in Dr. 
Le Bon’s book which cannot be called ‘‘ vague 
or inadequate.” What further proof can be 
required of the unexceptionable lucidity of 
that author ? I may remark that I did not 
state that Dr. Le Bon’s vagueness was 
intentional. 

F. L. cites Dr. Le Bon’s statement that 
the action of thorium and uranium is due to 
an emanation emitted by these substances, 
and remarks that it may be accounted 
another “lucky ” guess in addition to those 
with which I have already credited him. 
I beg to differ. As far as the statement con- 
cerned thorium, it was not a guess at all, 
but a plain exposition of an ascertained 
fact. The paper which F. L. quotes was 
written in 1900, and Prof. Rutherford’s 
discovery of the thorium emanation and 
his suggestion of itsname were published on 
the first day of that year in The Philosophical 
Magazine. As far as the statement concerns 
uranium, it was a singularly unlucky guess, 
for subsequent investigation has proved 
beyond doubt that uranium does not emit 
an emanation. 

But let us take the first definite statement 
that F. L. quotes. Dr. Le Bon claims that 
by the enunciation of that proposition he 
has established his claim to the discovery 
of the general radio-activity of matter. I 
reply that it was a lucky guess—interesting 
on that account, but without scientific value, 
because at the time that it was first made 
(i.e. 1897, see p. 377) there was no evidence 
for it, and since the time that it was made 
Dr. Le Bon has produced no evidence for it. 
That is my main contention. If F. L. wishes 
to controvert it, let him put forward a concise 
statement of a proof of that proposition 
founded on any experiments before 1897 or 
on Dr. Le Bon’s experiments since that date. 
In order that the challenge may be fair, I 
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will, if F. L. desires it, compress within 200 
words what I consider a satisfactory proof 
of the same proposition, based on the work 
of investigators other than Dr. Le Bon. 

F. L. is very free with his accusations of 
ignorance. I do not require to be told by 
him that heating a solid radium salt causes 
it to give off emanation more freely ; but 
I know also that the heat does not affect the 
process of radio-activity in the least: it 
merely causes the liberation from the pores of 
the solid of emanation that is already formed. 
I am also accused, without the slightest 
reason, of judging Dr. Le Bon without know- 
ing all his work. I was an earnest student 
of that author’s works two years before his 
book appeared, and I believe that I have 
read every word that he has ever published 
on physical questions. 

. L. has not referred to my vindication 
of Mr. Whetham, and I suppose that he 
admits its sufficiency. He now says that 
Mr. Whetham’s review was unfair because 
it was based only on that portion of the 
author’s experiments which he describes as 
“trés simples, et, par conséquent, faciles & 
répéter.” F. L. apparently thinks that a 
study of the other experiments would lead 
to conviction ; but I may point out to him 
that it is not customary in scientific circles 
to consider an experiment the more con- 
vincing because it is not “‘ facile & répéter.” 
And surely, if he wants us to belive that Dr. 
Le Bon has been so foolish as to omit from 
his book his most important evidence, he 
must adduce some proof of his statement. 

F. L. wants the reasons of my disbelief in 
Dr Le Bon’s experiments. I consider all 
his experiments on the increase of ionization 
untrustworthy for the following reason. He 
has attempted to measure the ionization in a 
gas by determining the current through it : 
now the current through a gas is a measure 
of the ionization in it only when the current 
is saturated. Dr. Le Bon has described no 
precautions to ascertain that his current was 
saturated, and in many of his experiments 
performed in unclosed vessels it is impossible 
that it should have been. I also consider 
all the experiments in which he professes to 
have proved the existence of an emanation 
untrustworthy because he has never applied 
the well-known and simple test to distinguish 
an emanation from a gas ionized from outside. 
When F. L. has disposed of these objections 
he shall have more. 

But F. L. wants a definite instance: he 
shall have one. Dr. Le Bon stated that 
the hydration of quinine sulphate and 
certain other chemical reactions caused the 
surrounding air to be ionized. I have never 
disputed this: it is very probable, for many 
similar observations have been made during 
the last hundred years. But he also stated 
that these actions caused the emission of 
rays capable of penetrating considerable 
thicknesses of metal. This, if it were true, 
would be most important, for it would 
practically prove that the substances con- 
cerned were radio-active. Miss Gates has 
proved abundantly that the statement is 
not true for quinine sulphate, and her con- 
clusions are confirmed by the work of 
Kalihne. F. L. does not seem to under- 
stand the importance of the distinction 
between the two statements (1) that the 
actions ionize the air immediately over the 
surface of the substances concerned, and 
(2) that they cause the emission of penetrat- 
ing rays. 

I investigated some of the cases given by 
Dr. Le Bon, and came to the conclusion 
that there were no rays given off with pro- 
perties in the least similar to those emitted 
in radio-activity ; and that the effect pro- 
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metal wall was probably due to the change 


of temperature of the wall caused by the 
heat of the reaction, To this criticism Dr. 
Le Bon replied in a most remarkable passage 
(p. 353). He says that he never denied the 
effect of change of temperature in increasing 
the ionization—an interesting statement, but 
at present irrelevant. But a change of 
temperature cannot be the sole cause ; for, 
firstly, there are actions which cause no 
increase of temperature and yet cause the 
increase of ionization: the examples he 
gives are the presence of hot quinine sulphate 
and the oxidation of phosphorus! (Dr. 
Le Bon was wise not to include this experi- 
ment in his book: an oxidation of phos- 
phorus which causes no evolution of heat is 
certainly not an experiment “facile 
répéter.”) And, secondly, there are actions 
which cause an increase of temperature, but 
no increase of ionization. Will F. L. kindly 
explain the logical connexion between the 
following statements found on one page of 
Dr. Le Bon’s book ?— 

(a) Increase of temperature causes in- 
crease of ionization. ’ 

(6) Oxidizing sodium causes increase of 
temperature. 

(c) Oxidizing sodium causes no increase of 
ionization. 

It is a doubtful point which is the more 
admirable—Dr. Le Bon’s fearless contempt 
of facts shown in the first part of his argu- 
ment, or his equally bold disregard of logic 
displayed in the second. But either virtue 
seems rather superfluous in one who claims 
to be recognized as the author of the most 
important theory of modern physics. : 

F. L. has probably now enough definite 
matter for refutation to occupy his next 
letter. 

I cannot hope to equal the delightful 
suavity of F. L.’s last paragraph. He first 
accuses me of adopting the transparent 
device of abusing the plaintiff’s attorney. 
The device may be transparent, but it is 
often legitimate. If I can show that Dr. 
Le Bon’s most prominent champion in 
England (F. L. will not quarrel with that 
title) is so ignorant of elementary physics 
that he thinks the discovery that an electric 
spark causes the emission of electromagnetic 
waves was made six years ago, surely I shall 
establish a presumption that the cause 
which has a a chief supporter is not to be 
accepted without further inquiry. 

From his accusation of sharp practice 
F. L. proceeds gratuitously to what is 
perhaps the gravest insult that can be 
offered to any one who wishes to be thought 
a man of science. He insinuates that my 
disinterestedness is assumed, that the affec- 
tation of it is a lie, and that my real object 
in attacking Dr. Le Bon is not the exposure 
of error, but the establishment of my own 
claim to priority over that gentleman. I 
deny that I have any claim of the sort ; 
but no doubt F. L. has strong evidence for 
such a libel as he has put forward. I shall 
be glad to hear it in his next letter. 

Not content with insulting me, he must 
level cheap sneers at the “opinion of the 
Cavendish Laboratory.” That institution 
has no collective opinion other than that 
which is the sum of the individual opinion 
of its members, of whom I am proud to be 
one. I have never pretended to speak: for 
the ‘‘ Cavendish’: my letter was not dated 
therefrom ; no single member saw it before 
it was published: F. L. has no right to bring 
it into the controversy at all: its name has 
been taken in vain too often of late. My 
letter was signed with my own name, and 
speaks for no one but myself. But I should 
be glad to know why F. L. sneers at the 
Cavendish Laboratory. He has appealed 





to the balance of scientific opinion: does he 
really deny that the workers in that labora- 
tory represent in the main the opinions of 
the serious scientific world ? 

And what does F. L. mean by his sneer 
at my “ fellow-workers’’ ? To whom does 
he refer? These anonymous insinuations 
are unworthy of the columns of The Athe- 
neum. I demand that the reference shalk 
either be made more explicit or else with- 
drawn unreservedly. 

But F. L. will have to preface his next 
letter with so many apologies that I must 
occupy no more of your space. 

Norman R. CAMPBELL. 








SOCIETIES. 


LinNnEAN.—Feb. 15.—Dr. A. Smith Woodward, 
V.P., in the chair.—Miss N. F. Layard, Mr. F. 
Morey, and Mr. A. E. Bousfield Steains were 
elected Fellows.—Dr. H. C. Bastian gave a lanterm 
demonstration of the developmental changes im 
Zoogleea.—A paper by Mr. J. J. Simpson on ‘ The- 
Structure of Jsis hippuris (Linnzus),’ was read im 
abstract by the Zoological Secretary. — Prof. 
Stewart and Prof. Dendy contributed some re- 
marks.—The last paper was by Mr. B. Daydom 
Jackson, entitled ‘Note on the Distribution of 
the Genus Shortia, Torr. & Gray.’ 


BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL Association. —Feb. 21, 
—Mr. R. H. Forster, Hon. Treasurer, in the chair. 
—Mr. Andrew Oliver gave an address dealing 
with the memories and associations connected with. 
the old buildings of the Strand and Whitehall. 
Of the royal palaces and the stately mansions of 
the nobility which once lined the river bank there- 
are but few traces now remaining. The Banqueting: 
House at Whitehall, the water gate of Buckingham 
House, the chapel of the Savoy, and the water- 
gate of Essex House, at the end of Essex Street, 
still exist, and, with the names of the streets: 
which cover the sites of the demolished buildings, 
serve to recall the historic associations of this: 
ancient thoroughfare of the Strand. The lecture 
was illustrated by photographic reproductions of 
maps, prints, and engravings from Mr. Oliver’s- 
extensive collection of old London views.—Mr. 
Emanuel Green, Mr. 8S. W. Kershaw, the Rev. 
W. S. Lach-Szyrma, Mr. Compton, and others: 
took part in the discussion which followed. 





HELLENIC.—Feb. 20.—Prof. Percy Gardner im 
the chair.—Mr. E. Norman Gardiner read an 
illustrated paper on ‘ Heracles the Pancratiast.” 
In Greek tradition and literature Heracles is: 
regarded as the ideal pancratiast, and this tradi- 
tion is utilized by the Greek vase-painters, who, 
in the hero’s conflicts with the giants and monsters: 
from whom it was his mission to rid the world, 
represent him as the trained athlete triumphing 
over undisciplined brute force. The pancration in 
the sixth and fifth centuries seems to have beem 
truly a contest of skill, the closest modern analogy 
to it being afforded by the Japanese jiu-jitsu. 
Like the latter, its object was to force an opponent 
to acknowledge defeat, and to secure this end 
almost all means were allowed. There is no 
authority even for the popular idea that hitting 
with the fist, or hitting a man on the ground, was 
not allowed. Like jiu-jitsu, the pancration was 
systematically taught, and regulated by fixed 
rules ; and the absence of serious accidents in it, 
when compared with boxing, suggests that the 
tendency to brutality inherent in such contests 
was, in the best age of Greek athletics, kept in 
check by the Greek love of order and reason. 
Naturally such a contest degenerated under the 
influence of professionalism and specialization, and 
the deterioration can traced in the change im 
the physical type of Heracles. Pindar, who 
regards Heracles as the typical pancratiast, 
describes him as “‘ little of stature, but invincible 
of spirit,” and he owes his victories not to brute 
force, but to science. The representations of the 
hero in early art agree with this description. 
Heracles differs little from the typical athlete of 
Peloponnesian art, and on the vases he prevails 
over his monstrous opponents by the skill of the 
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palestra. There is little in common between this 
t and the over-development of the Farnese 
eracles, the product of a false athleticism which 
made athletics the object of life for the few and a 
spectacle for the many —Among those who took 
rt in the discussion were Mr. G. F. Hill, Prof. 
rnest Gardner, Mr. F. E. Thompson, the Chair- 
man, Mr. L. Dyer, and Mr. J. Baker-Penoyre. 





British Numismatic.—Feb. 21.—Mr. Carlyon- 
Britton, President, in the chair.—Sir Owen 
Roberts, Dr. Andrew Lang, Prof. Liebermann, the 
Rev. C. K. Henderson, Dr. E. C. Carter, and 
Messrs. W. Day, E. Gerrish, D. Proskey, and 
8. S. Stanley were elected Members.—Mr. H. 
Alexander Parsons read a paper on ‘ Art and the 
Coins of England,’ in which he traced and com- 
pared the varied influences which had determined 
the designs and workmanship of our coinage from 
its origin to the present day. The writer dealt 
with a very complicated subject in a clear and 
logical manner, showing how the art of our money 
has been affected by every great constitutional 
upheaval of the dominant races of Europe. Finally, 
he regretted that our present currency was of little 
value from either the artistic or historical point of 
view, but believed that the conservation of its 
designs was due to the action of those responsible 
for their adoption, and not to any lack of artistic 
talent in the country. Mr. Parsons illustrated his 
paper by the exhibition of numerous coins of the 
various periods.—Mr. Bernard Roth contributed 
an account of three early British coins which he 
exhibited, namely, a stater of Epaticcus found at 
Witney, Oxon, Evans, viii. 12; a stater of Dum- 
novellaunos somewhat similar to Evans, obv. 
xxiii. 14, rev. xvii. 11 or 12; and an example in 
silver of the same prince, which is the only 
specimen known in that metal. The two coins 
last mentioned were found at Ferrytown, Lincoln- 
shire.—Presentations were made to the Society’s 
library by Dr. J. B. Hurry and Prof. Alexis de 
Markoff and Major Freer.—Mr. J. B. Caldecott 
and Mr. Lawrence exhibited various rare coins and 
medals. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mon. Royal Academy, 4.—‘The Evolution of Sculpture: Egypt and 
reece,’ Lecture IT., Sir W. B. Richmond. 
— Royal Institution, 5.—General Monthly Meeting. 
— Society of Engineers, 7.30.—‘ Submerged Chain-Cable Groynes,’ 
fr. R. G. Allanson-Winn. 
— Aristotelian, 8.—‘ Self and Objectivity,’ Mr. F. Tavani. 
Tves. Royal Institution, 5.—‘Food and Nutrition,’ Lecture V., 
Prof. W. Stirling. 
— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—Discussion on ‘A Plea for 
poet Comatey Roads’ and ‘Country Roads for Modern 
raffic. 
— Society of Arts, 8.—‘Imperial Questions in the West Indies,’ 
Sir Nevile Lubbock. 
— Zoological, 8.30. 
Wen. Dante, 3.30.—‘ The Vita Nuova asa Love Story,’ Mr. Justin H. 
McCarthy. 
— Archeological Institute, 4.—‘ On Low Set Cynings in Danish 
and other Scandinavian Churches,’ Mr. A. P. Boyson. 
on Entomological, 8.—'On the late Prof. Packard’s Paper on the 
Origin of Markings of Organisms,’ Mr. H. Eltringham. 
_ Geological, 8.—‘ On the Occurrence of Limestone of the Lower 
Carboniferous Series in the Cannock Chase Portion of the 
South Staffordshire Coalfield,’ Mr. G. Marmaduke Cockin ; 
‘Liassic Dentaliidw,’ Mr. Linsdall Richardson. 
— Society of Arts, 8—‘Art in Painting and Photography,’ Mr. 
J.C. Dollman. 
Tavrs. Royal Academy, 4.—‘ The Evolution of Sculpture: Egypt and 
reece, ure III., Sir W. B. Richmond. 
— Royal, 4.30. 
- -— Institution, 5.—‘The Physiology of Plants,’ Lecture II., 


r. F. Darwin, 
- Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8.—‘ A N Single-Ph 
Commutator Motor,’ Mr. V. A. Fynn. ee 
— Society of Antiquaries, 8.30. 
Fri. eS an 
_ nstitution of Civ Engineers, 8.—‘The Desi of a Two- 
on Spandrel-Braced Steel Arch,’ Mr. im Freeman. 
a nae Mecting.} : sis 
~ ysical, 8.—‘ The Velocitics of the Ions of Alkali Salt V: 
at High Temperatures,’ Prof. H. A. Wilson ; ‘Some reed 
ments on Earth-Currents at Kew Observatory,’ Dr. Harker. 
— Royal Institution, 9.—‘Some Dietetic Problems," Dr. R 
8 Royal Inetit i Th 
|AT. oyal Institution, 3.—'The Corpuscular‘Theo: f r 
Lecture LI., Prof. J. J. Theta. oS 








Science Gossip. 


ConTINUING our series of articles by ex- 
perts, we shall publish next week some 
remarks on ‘ Helium and the Transmutation 
of Elements’ by Sir William Ramsay. 


THE death of Mr. William Cunnington, at 
the ripe age of ninety-two, severs a link 
with a past generation of geologists and 
archeologists. More than half a century 
ago his name appeared on the roll of 
Fellows of the Geological Society; and his 
enthusiastic study of geology, especially 





of the Cretaceous fossils of Wiltshire, is 
attested by the important collections which 
he made. Some of these are preserved in 
the British Museum, others in the Museum 
of Practical Geology, and others, again, in 
the Museum at Devizes—an institution of 
which he was for many years the honorary 
curator. He was the grandson of William 
Cunnington, the well-known Wiltshire anti- 
quary, who was the friend of Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare and of William Smith, “the 
father of English geology.”’ 


WE also regret to announce the death, in 
the seventy-second year of his age, of the 
distinguished astronomer and _ physicist, 
Prof. Samuel Pierpont Langley, who had 
been for twenty years Director of the 
Allegheny Observatory, and was well known 
for his researches in solar physics, and his 
invention and application of an instrument 
called the bolometer for the measurement 
of the heat of the sun’s rays. He was 
elected an Associate of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society in 1883, and received many 
distinctions at home and abroad in the way 
of medals and degrees. Since 1887 he had 
been Secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. He was born at Roxbury, Boston, on 
August 22nd, 1834, and began as an archi- 
tect and civil engineer, but found his true 
bent as Assistant at the Harvard Observa- 
tory in 1865. Besides numerous scientific 
papers and articles he was author of ‘The 
New Astronomy’; ‘Researches on Solar 
Heat’; ‘Experiments in Aérodynamics’ ; 
and ‘ The Internal Work of the Wind.’ 


THREE new small planets are announced 
from the K6nigstuhl Observatory, Heidel- 
berg, photographically registered on the 
16th ult.—two by Prof. Max Wolf, and one 
by Herr A. Kopff. Several of the most 
recent discoveries have been visually ob- 
served by Dr. J. Palisa at Vienna. 


TWENTY-FIVE new variable stars have 
been detected at the Harvard College Obser 
vatory as the result of an examination by 
Miss Henrietta S. Leavitt of plates taken 
with the 24-inch Bruce telescope. Six of 
these are in the constellation Orion, three in 
Virgo, fifteen in Cygnus, and one in Pegasus. 
None of them exceeds 10} magnitude when 
brightest ; one in Cygnus varies between 
10} and 12}, and another, which is of the 
twelfth magnitude when brightest, sinks 
below 15} when faintest. As only one new 
variable has hitherto been announced this 
year (as mentioned in our ‘ Science Gossip’ on 
the 3rd ult.), the last of the above twenty- 
five stars will be reckoned as var. 26, 1906, 
Pegasi. The positions of the new variables 
in the small Magellanic Cloud have been 
measured, and observations of their bright- 
nesses are in progress with a view to deter- 
mining their light-curves. A _ series of 
excellent plates covering the large Magel- 
lanic Cloud has been received, and a pre- 
liminary examination shows that it also 
contains variable stars in great numbers. 
The study of this region is being carried on 
simultaneously with that of the small 
Magellanic Cloud, which evidently contains 
variables besides those already announced. 


GIACOBINT’S last comet (c, 1905) is now, 
according to Herr Wedemeyer’s ephemeris, 
in the north-western part of the constella- 
tion Cetus ; it will be about 2° due south of 
y Ceti on the 14th inst., and very near a Ceti 
on the 20th, moving towards Taurus. Its 
brightness now is about equal to that at the 
time of discovery, but will have dimi- 
nished to a quarter of that by the end of the 
month. M. Giacobini himself states that it 
was well visible to the naked eye at Nice 
during the first week in January, notwith- 
standing the bright moonlight ; the nucleus 





was between the second and third magnitudes, 
and the tail more than a degree in length. 
The nearest approach to the earth was on 
the 6th of that month, the distance being 
about 100,000,000 miles. 


BRooxks’s new comet (a, 1906) is now about 
half as bright as at the time of discovery, 
situated in the constellation Camelopardus, 
and moving slowly in a south-westerly 
direction. Its position for to-night 1s 
R.A. 5h. 50m., N.P.D. 25° 0’. 


M. Apo.trexe Guriiot, who died last week 
at Saint-Jean-de-Luz, after a long illness, 
was at one time a juge d’instruction at Paris, 
where he was born on April 25th, 1836. His 
first important work was issued in 1860 with 
the title ‘Examen du Projet de Loi sur la 
Propriété Littéraire’; ten years later he 
published a work dealing with ‘Les Vols 
commis & la Bibliothéque de Troyes et aux 
Archives Départementales de l’Aube,’ but 
perhaps his publications which attracted 
most general notice were ‘ Paris qui Souffre ’ 
(1887) and ‘Les Prisons de Paris et les 
Prisonniers’ (1890). He was elected a 
member of the Académie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques on April 9th, 1892, in 
succession to M. Baudrillart. 








FINE ARTS 


—o— 


ENGLISH FURNITURE. 


A History of English Furniture : the Age 
of Walnut. By Percy Macquoid. (Law- 
rence & Bullen.)—This is the second volume 
of Mr. Macquoid’s comprehensive history, 
and covers a period between 1650 and 1720 
or thereabouts. As about the opening of 
that era oak was giving way in some impor- 
tant particulars to walnut, Mr. Macquoid 
has, with a passion for neat classification, 
dubbed his account ‘The Age of Walnut. 
Roughly, we may say that walnut was 
taken en route to mahogany. When furni- 
ture began to get less massive and ample, 
some other wood than oak was necessary, 
and was found in walnut, which made its 
appearance in the time of the Common- 
wealth. The worm, as Mr. Macquoid points 
out, killed walnut as a fashion in the eigh- 
teenth century, and mahogany became the 
mode. As yet mahogany has not —_ 
superseded in its sphere. Mr. Macquoi 
says that with Cromwell died 
‘the simple taste that, owing to dearth of 
wonaltatiel. had gradually drifted into the —_ 
monplace. Had this taste continued, the evolu- 
tion must have been devoid of artistic interest, 
and would have added no rung in the ladder of the 
beautiful, as the initial motives were not founded 
on true principles.” 

This is a little difficult to understand. B-~ 
austerity of the Puritan régime eager y 
helped to break up the pomposity of Eliza- 
bethan structures. Its simplicity was. " 
refining and educating influence, whic 
prepared the way for the eventual — 
of the eighteenth century. As in politics 
and in morals, so in taste the Restoration 
produced an excessive voluptuousness 1 
reaction, but the a | 
reasserted themselves in due CO . . 
Macquoid himself remarks that ge 
the end of the seventeenth century. the 
best details and nobility of proportion in 
Elizabethan decoration - Png 4 
appeared, giving way e 
mmenaed mouldings and contrasted —. 
prompted by the vagaries of the It ~ os 
artists.” The Restoration had its admire 
points, but extravagance of decoration = 
not one of them. That fashion ebbed = 
towards the Georgian period, and left 
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road free for Chippendale’s great revolution. 
Yet how long that revolution had been in 
preparation may be judged by the inspection 
of many of the later Stuart pieces of furni- 
ture illustrated here, as, for example, the 
walnut settees pictured in chap. viii. There 
are many of the refined features developed 
later by Chippendale, the absence of orna- 
ment, and the attention to form, even to 
the cabriole leg, the claw and ball, and the 
simple and elegant contours of the back. 

Mr. Macquoid’s work is accomplished 
with great skill and knowledge. His chief 
defect is that he has no apparent philosophy 
as a setting for his studies, which would 
link up the craft of furniture-making with 
organic history. He is, however, extremely 
well informed in details, and has a good 
sound taste. Nor can we praise too highly 
the care with which he has collected his 
many illustrations from various sources. 
Mr. Shirley Slocombe has again reproduced 
in colour some wonderful pictures which 
bring the furniture before us as vividly as if 
we lived with it; and, this being the epoch 
of rich marqueterie, he has a gay field for 
his brush. It is extremely interesting to 
know that so far back as 1689 japanning (or 
lacquering) was taught to young ladies. 
Mr. Macquoid quotes, from a letter by Ed- 
mund Verney to his young daughter Molly, 
at school, what is worth reproducing :— 

**T find you have a desire to learn to japan, as 
you call it, and I approve of it ; and so I shall of 
anything that is good and virtuous, therefore 
learn in God’s name all good things, and I will 
willingly be at the Charge so farr as I am able— 
tho’ they came from Japan and from never so farr 
and Looke of an Indian Hue, and odour, for I 
admire all accomplishments that will render you 
considerable and lovely in the sight of God and 
man.” 


Admirable father, whose pious aspirations, 
we hope, were adequately fulfilled ! 


English Furniture. By F. S. Robinson. 
(Methuen & Co.)—In the flood of books 
written about old furniture of recent years 
Mr. Robinson’s treatise stands out signally. 
It is too soon to compare it with the 
elaborate history of English furniture which 
we notice above; but it is easily 
first among the books on the _ subject 
in our time. The survey is complete in 
general, and is copiously supplied with 
detail. Indeed, it is open to the objection 
that Mr. Robinson devotes too much atten- 
tion and space to particular examples of 
art. He describes with scrupulous care and 
(one feels) with affection this table or that 
chest, sometimes without contributing a 
proportionate enlightenment to the reader. 
There is another fault we have to find, and 
then we have done. The numerous collo- 
type illustrations are an annexe to the 
text, and are not inserted in it. There was 
doubtless good reason for this from a 
technical point of view, but it detracts 
from the usefulness of a book of this sort 
when the student has to refer constantly 
to the back parts to let his eye assist his 
mind. We may say at once that the illus- 
trations, though not on the scale of magni- 
ficence reached by those in Mr. Macquoid’s 
book, are well chosen and handsome. 
There are also a very careful descriptive 
list of illustrations, a useful bibliography, 
and an index of names. 

Furniture, of course, as we know it, is a 
modern invention. We are singularly ignor- 
ant of ancient furniture, though we have 
book knowledge of what graced the houses 
of the Greeks and Romans. We hardly 
know anything of the beginnings of our own 
nitive furniture. Articles of the Anglo-Saxon 
or Norman period are very rare. A casket 
4a the British Museum carved in whale’s 





bone is almost our only key to the pre- 


Norman arts and crafts. Mr. Robinson 
remarks on the disappointing fact that 
royal palaces do not contain the examples 
that might be expected. This is, of course, 
because they are not museums, or at least 
were not museums in older days. What 
was out of date was probably relegated 
to the lumber-room to make room for new- 
fashioned articles. And the servants of the 
King have invariably had their perquisites, 
which enables, for example, Mr. Robinson 
to trace a Chippendale cabinet out of 
George IT.’s household to a modern possessor. 
Mr. Robinson devotes a great deal of space 
and learning to early furniture, and he 
has a fund of lore to draw on regarding oak. 
But the real art of furniture began virtu- 
ally when oak was superseded. In judging 
of the taste of a writer on furniture as apart 
from his lore, one naturally turns to his 
treatment of the masters, Chippendale and 
Heppelwhite and Sheraton. Mr. Robin- 
son’s handling of them is admirable. He sees 
the greatness of the one, and the grace and 
variety of the others. Chippendale’s accom- 
lishment is 


‘*that he took the main shapes as he found them, 
somewhat plain and severe ; he left them decidedly 
better proportioned, lighter, more decorative, yet 
not less useful than they were. The ideas reduce 
themselves to a matter of artistic ‘feeling,’ a sense 
of proportion which recognizes, for instance, that 
the breadth of a chair splat is too great or too 
little for the empty spaces on each side of it. It 
seems a small affair, this ; but such affairs make all 
the difference between the ugly and the beautiful.” 


This is essentially just, as are the author’s 
remarks on Sheraton’s later work. That 
this was disadvantageously affected by the 
excesses of the Empire style is obvious, 
and Mr. Robinson prefers to think that in 
his last designs Sheraton was deliberately 
following a fashion, rather than inventing 
in good faith. The elegance of Empire 
costume (which also had its excesses in 
les merveilleuses and the like) was not 
matched by the grandiosity of the crafts 
of the day ; and after the Empire came the 
deluge. Fortunately, the historians of furni- 
ture stop at this dreadful epoch, being out 
of breath, or, perhaps, merely out of heart. 
It is odd that, appreciative of good work 
as we are to-day, there has been no original 
impulse in our generation. We confine 
ourselves to careful and excellent revivals 
of old models, and the exhibitions of arts 
and crafts have not yet been productive of 
a school. Mr. Robinson’s book is indispense 
able to a connoisseur. 








ART AND ARTISTS. 


Selected Drawings from the Old Masters 
in the University Galleries and in the Library 
at Christchurch, Oxford. Chosen and described 
by Sidney Colvin. Part IV. (Oxford, Cla- 
rendon Press.)—Mr. Sidney Colvin has by 
no means exhausted the treasures of these 
collections, and the series of portfolios keeps 
up its high standard of quality in every way. 
We have already in regard to previous num- 
bers said much concerning the scrupulous 
care with which these reproductions are 
made, and the admirable taste with which 
they are displayed, and we need only add 
of the present part that it does not fall short 
of its predecessors. The selection is again 
of the most varied interest. 

The volume opens with a head of heroic 
size from Leonardo’s cartoon of ‘ The Battle 
of the Anghiari.’ So full of life is this—so 
instinct with the “‘ bestial madness of battle,” 
to adopt Leonardo’s own words—that one 
cannot wonder that Mr. Colvin was tempted 





to follow Richardson, its former owner, in 
the supposition that here at least was one 
fragment saved from the wreck of Leonardo’s 
great enterprise. But more prolonged study 
convinced Mr. Colvin that so fascinating a. 
theory must be given up, and that it must 
be regarded as one of those numerous copies: 
which the younger generation of artists. 
made before the cartoon gave place to 
Vascari’s bombastic frescoes. We think he- 
is right in this cautious estimate of what 
remains a very remarkable ard _ inter- 
esting document. Another large cartoon, 
very highly finished, is presented in the 
second plate of a Madonna and Child by 
Gianpietrino. It has all the merits, and 
misses some of the defects, of his paintings- 
Much more original and more vital is 
Sodoma’s brilliant drawing (plate iii.), though 
marred by his inveterate slovenliness. 

Then follow two sheets of those vapid’ 
Aktstudien which Filippino and his scholars. 
turned out in such quantities, and which 
seem to have had the good fortune to sur- 
vive when better work perished. But these 
sheets are good examples of his later style,. 
especially the second, on which there occurs 
one of those farouche figures which we see 
in Filippino’s latest frescoes, and which 
recall Piero di Cosimo’s style. Next come 
a noble study of a horse by Michclangelo and 
a sheet of first ideas for ‘Samson and the 
Philistines.’ Then we have a celebrated 
drawing adequately reproduced for the first 
time, the well-known head of Raphael by 
Viti, or, as some think, an early work by 
Raphael presenting some unknown youth. 
Mr. Colvin wisely leaves the question open. 
We rather incline to the Viti hypothesis. It 
does not seem to us decidedly finer in quality 
than several of the heads that are now, by 
common consent, given to Viti. 

The next drawing, for part of a composi- 
tion of the Last Supper, is clearly a work— 
and a beautiful one—of Raphael’s Floren- 
tine period. The line work is exquisite, but 
the touching-in of the high lights with white- 
seems to us unsatisfactory. Without ex- 
amining the original one cannot tell, but it 
seems to us possible that they are an addition 
by another hand. Mr. Colvin restores to- 
Raphael a drawing of men fighting which is- 
connected with a grisaille in the fresco of 
‘The School of Athens.’ We find also a 
brilliant impressionist study by Correggio 
in which Mr. Colvin—rightly, we think— 
sees the germ of the idea of * The Madonna 
with St. Jerome’ at Parma. Two admirable, 
but slight pen drawings by Titian complete 
the Italians. 

A number of grotesques in the manner of 
Jerome Bosch next attract our attention. Are 
they, we wonder, certainly by him? They 
scarcely seem to have the intensity and 
verve of his touch as judged by the authentic 
paintings. Two slight, but none the less 
intensely moving and significant Rembrandts. 
follow—the figure of John the Baptist kneel- 
ing for execution, and ‘The Woman of 
Samaria’; then a lovely landscape by the 
same hand, also of fine quality. A Spagno- 
letto sanguine, a delicious wash drawing by 
Nicholas Poussin, and a most interesting 
allegorical design by Watteau complete the- 
series. The Watteau, though engraved by 
Caylus, is, we believe, a discovery, and a 
most interesting one. It represents Watteau 
escaping from Neptune, that is to say, 
landing in France after a bad Channel 
crossing, on return from his unhappy visit 
to England in 1720. Mr. Colvin’s descrip- 
tive notes are, as usual, admirable; they 
are just, concise, and scholarly. 


Sam Bough, R.S.A. By the late Sidney 
Gilpin. (Bell & Sons.)—Sam Bough was: 
not a great ariist, but he was a very genuine 
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cand talented one, and it is possible that his 
unpretentious and direct interpretations of 
certain aspects of nature will continue to 
give a certain mild pleasure when bigger- 
sounding names are forgotten. So we may 
well be glad that the outlines of his cha- 
wacter and a list of his exhibited works are 
here placed on record. At the same time 
we cannot help thinking that a much 
shorter biography would have satisfied the 
world at large. Bough’s companions were 
for the most part people of only temporary 
and local importance, and his letters 
teem with allusions no longer intelligible 
to the public. Nor are these documents 
remarkable except for the constant recur- 
rence of a certain breezy jocularity, which 
doubtless was delightful to those who were 
in a position to appreciate the point of it. 
The funny stories and rudely smart or 
humorous sayings are, to tell the truth, 
pointless now, and the artist had apparently 
no general intellectual or even artistic 
interests to bring him into touch with later 
times. His life is, in fact, entirely pro- 
vincial, and his whole attitude that of a 
jovial Bohemian Philistinism. It is, how- 
ever, interesting to get a glimpse of the 
peculiar kind of pothouse Bohemianism 
which was considered the correct thing for 
an artist in the middle of the last century. 
Bough was evidently a jolly, roistering, 
kindly, practical-joking sort of a fellow 
who didn’t care a doit for anybody, and 
took the first opportunity of saying so; 
but we are none the less rather glad that 
this type of Bohemianism is no longer so 
popular as it once was. 


Jean Dominique Ingres: Twenty-Four 
Reproductions in Photogravure. With Mono- 
graph by Arséne Alexandre. “Art Life 


Monographs.” (Hodder & Stoughton.)— 
Ingres’s reputation has grown rapidly of 
late, and as much on this as on the 
other side of the Channel, so that one is 
no longer surprised, though one is glad, to 
see him made the subject of a popular 
monograph. The essay which M. Arséne 
Alexandre contributes is lively, and calcu- 
lated to stimulate interest, though it scarcely 
amounts to a serious or illuminating study 
of Ingres’s character and position. The 
reproductions are excellent, though the 
selection might well have been improved. 
His large compositions are not well typified 
by the too well-known ‘Apotheosis of 
Homer,’ which, in spite of great qualities, 
«an hardly be counted a success. What 
a pity, then, that, instead of this, we were 
not privileged to have reproductions of his 
little-known and far greater designs, ‘ The 
Age of Stone’ and ‘The Age of Gold,’ at 
Dampierre ! Among the studies reproduced 
we should have liked more of the character 
of the superb nudes on plate 8, instead of 
such an excessive number of portrait 
drawings in pencil. Not that these have 
not great beauty, but they are both more 
familiar, and less important for the true 
appreciation of Ingres’s greatness as a 
lineal designer, than his studies for heroic 
compositions. 








THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
AT THE NEW GALLERY. 


SECOND SECTION. 


THE second section of the International 
Exhibition is the turn of the “ gravers.” 
The sculpture remains as before, and there 
are now works in water colour, pastels, 
drawings, etchings, lithographs, engravings, 
and colour prints, almost every form of 
modern artistic representation being in- 





cluded with the exception of oil painting. 
Meunier and Forain, Menzel and Hans Thoma 
—to name but a few instances out of many— 
travel along very divergent paths. The 
works are so diversified as to render nugatory 
any attempt at generalization. It is not 
one exhibition, but many, and it must be 
seen in section, and we could wish that the 
limitations of space had allowed this to be 
done at length. 

The South Room is entirely given up to 
the works of French artists. The German 
works, some French, and a few others, are 
in the West Room; the North Room 
contains American, Dutch, and English 
work; but in the Balcony the system of 
arrangement is less obvious. If it had been 
found possible to group together all the 
colour prints and lithographs, it would have 
added to their value for the student. 

There seems to be a want of proportion 
between the amount of English landscape 
work in water colour judged as a repre- 
sentative selection, and that of other 
countries. One of Jozef Israéls’s two small 
sketches in that medium, representing a girl 
sitting on a grassy slope and looking out to 
sea, On the Alert, is very soft and delicate in 
feeling; and a small landscape by Robert 
Sterl, entitled Early Spring, has charming 
passages of colour. There are several by 
the late Camille Pissarro, and a few more ; 
but as against these may be mentioned, 
among others, a characteristic series of 
twenty sketches by Mr. Brabazon, of which 
the Nice and the Side Canal, Venice, seem 
most effective ; five of Mr. Bertram Priest- 
man’s low-toned harmonies with meadows, 
rivers, and cloudy skies; and half a dozen 
slight but effective studies of bridges and 
sea parades by Mr. Mann Livens. 

The proportion is reversed with the other 
forms of art represented. The English 
works are comparatively few, and somewhat 
disappointing in quality, though there are 
several exceptions, notably Mr. Swan’s 
studies of wild animals, especially the 
Jaguars Eating, and a lithograph in chiar- 
oscuro by Mr. Shannon, The Breakwater, 
which shows his steady growth of power in 
free plastic treatment of form. A _ large 
panel in water colour on silk by Mr. Charles 
Conder is very successful in colour and 
design, and marks a return to his earlier 
and more decorative manner. A pastel by 
Mr. Alfred Withers, a study of an old mill, 
Oloron Ste. Marie, attracts notice by its 
striking fidelity of colour; and we may 
also mention the delicate wood engravings 
of Mr. J. J. Guthrie, and two delightful 
colour prints, Autumn and Bullfinches, by 
Mr. Allan W. Seaby. 

The German section is compounded of 
sterner stuff. It is retrospective in scope 
as well as a record of present performance. 
The inclusion of over fifty works by Menzel, 
of drawings by Bécklin, of lithographs and 
etchings by Hans Thoma, Max Klinger, and 
Max Liebermann, renders it representative 
of some of the more noteworthy tendencies 
of German art. Menzel was pre-eminently 
a@ naturalist in art, and his work is rich in 
variety. The etching Das Letzte shows his 
mastery of line; the gouache Straszenecke 
bet Mondschein, with the figures looking out 
into the night from the lamplit room, 
suggests something of his skill in effective 
composition and harmony of tones. 

The portrait sketches in water colour are 
triumphs of characterization. In the Von 
Kunoweki, the Knerk, and the Grdfin von 
Oriolla he has depicted national types with 
a precision of line, a freedom and vigour of 
handling, which approach Lenbach in 
dignity and fidelity of result. 





spirited study for a picture of a Siren, No 252, 
and of the rest the Arcadia is very facile in 
structural suggestions in the rounded limbs 
of the children; but the selection is not 
fully representative of his powers. Swiss by 
nationality, Italian in artistic sympathies 
and in training, Bécklin has been enthu- 
siastically adopted by the German people, 
because his works have embodied more 
than have those of any other painter the 
romantic element in German literature. 
This is visible even in his early things in the 
Schack Gallery at Munich; it may also be 
conjectured from the poetically conceived 
landscape drawing in this exhibition, Der 
Gang nach Emmaus. The type of archi- 
tecture suggests the hill country above 
Venice. It is the Italy of vision, the land 
of Mignon’s song. So, in like manner, his 
pictures of centaurs and sirens, his cypress- 
shaded castles by the sea, find their counter- 
parts in the romantic ballads of Schiller and 
Uhland. 

The comparative immobility of German 
art is seen in the works of Hans Thoma and 
Max Klinger. The chief tutelary influences 
of the former are apparently the old German 
wood engravers and Mantegna, but in the 
result there is nothing archaistic; its 
sincerity gives it life. His simplicity, his 
stateliness of line, are seen to advantage in 
the Christ and Satan, The Rest on the Flight 
into Egypt, and the allegory Springtime. 
Max Klinger—the greatest master of line in 
modern German art—is of the succession of 
Diirer. Inferior to him in breadth and 
sense of arrangement, he has the same 
absolute precision of touch and something 
of the same faculty of vision. The Misery, 
from the series of ‘ Death,’ and On the Line, 
a macabre fantasy of a skeleton stretched 
across a railway line, from the same series, 
are excellent examples of his power. 

Of the various other works by German 
artists we can only refer to the lithographs 
and drypoints by Robert Sterl, which breathe 
the influence of Millet; the works of Otto 
Fischer ; two etchings of Hamburg and a 
pastel of The Little Lake in the Riesengebirge, 
with very effective rendering of light; the 
mezzotint landscapes by Bernhard Pankok ; 
and some soft ground etchings of Corot-like 
scenes by Otto Gampert. 

The group of drawings by Constantin 
Meunier offer interesting material for the 
study of his sculpture. They exhibit also 
the essential harmony of his purpose with 
that of Millet, whose influence dominates 
French art when it seeks to portray the 
realities of the lives of the workers. So 
Meunier in Briqueteries, in Puddleurs, and 
Lassitude represents the brickmakers and 
the puddlers in the iron foundries with a 
grim realism, and something of the tragic 
unconsciousness of Millet’s peasantry. 

Rodin’s studies in water colour are simply 
an artist’s notes of pose, and their interest 
is primarily, if not exclusively, for followers 
of the same art. His etchings serve to show 
how closely his work is allied in spirit with 
that of the Renaissance. The head of Victor 
Hugo is full of statuesque quality, and the 
same feeling, together with something of 
Michelangelo’s freedom and dignity in repre- 
sentation of structure, is seen in the Bellone 
and in the group of figures in La Ronde ; 
while in Les Amours entourant le Monde the 
light and free interpretation of softly rounded 
limb is of a quality that serves to recall 
Verrocchio’s well-known drawing of putti. 

The specimens of the work of: Degas, 
notably the two pastels Bord de Riviére and 
Paysage, display his innate sense of colour- 
harmony. The‘ Paysage’ is especially subtle 
in its rendering of atmospheric effect. With 


Among the drawings by Bécklin is a very | these, though somewhat inferior to them in 
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wer, may be mentioned the pastels of 

imon Bussy—little pictures of shadowy 
pine-clad hills and skies that retain the 
flush of sunset. On the other works by 
French artists, with at most a few excep- 
tions, the obsession of the ballet and the 
boulevard presses somewhat heavily. Degas 
seems classical, and his dancers have the 
repose of Greek vase-painting by contrast 
with much of the work of his successors. 
There is a monotony in these things, even 
though they be enshrined in triumphs of 
technique. 

Much of the work of Leandre and Jacques 
Villon here displayed is only the art of the 
feuilleton caricaturist spread over a wider 
surface. They mock at life, but do not 
depict it. Forain’s bitter realism in his 
Beggars is luminous by contrast. Of his 
various drawings, those slightest in work- 
manship, such as Jeune Fille, L’ Avocat, and 
Pére et Fils, by their freedom and sureness 
of line serve best to indicate the basis of his 
strength. ; 

Space forbids us to do more than mention 
as deserving of notice the drypoints of 
Mary Cassatt ; the water-colours, of a type 
used in book illustration, by the American 
artists Elizabeth Shippen Green and Jessie 
Willcox Smith, who is making a reputation 
on this side of the Atlantic, and the scenes 
of life in the Canadian backwoods by G. H. 
Hallowell. 














SALE. 


Tue sale at Messrs. Christie’s last Saturday was 
notable for the fact that, for the first time, a 
picture by Sam Bough realized over 1,000/. This 
was his Loch Achray, with an angling party, 
which fetched 1,029/. Other pictures were: Albert 
Moore, The Marble Seat, 126/. F. Sandys, Perdita, 
157/. Colin Hunter, Oban Regatta, 1107. Keeley 
Halswelle, Contadini waiting for Hire, Theatre of 
Marcellus, Rome, 168/. The following drawings 
were also sold : G. Barret, A Classical Lake Scene, 
67/. Sam Bough, Three Fishers, 67/. Sir E. 
Burne-Jones, The Choristers, a pair in one frame, 
90/. J. Holland, On the Giudecca Canal, Venice, 
115/. Millais, The Eve of St. Agnes, 110/. 
Erskine Nicol, Pat has Pious Moments, 57/. G. J. 
Pinwell, The Earl o’ Quarterdeck, 110/.; The 
Departure, 99/. S. Prout, The Quay of St. Mark’s, 
Venice, 56/. F. Walker, The New Pupil, 152/. 
P. de Wint, The Bend of the River, 105/.; The 
Harvest-Field, 78/. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


THE last but one of the elms in Hyde 
Park connected with the Great Exhibition 
of 1851 has disappeared this week, having 
been sawn into immense blocks, like round 
tables, and carried off, after operations 
extending over three weeks. It stood just 
in front of the entrance to the building, and 
survived by many years the last of those 
which had stood in the transept, having 
itself long outlived its companions. The 
only one now left was within the building 
at the extreme east end, answering to the 
part of the Meg os Crystal Palace which 
was destroyed by fire many years ago. The 
tree just destroyed appears in most of the 
coloured and other prints of the Great 
Exhibition often met with, and also on some 
of the medals and embossed representations, 
of which there are specimens in the South 
KXensington Art Library. 

To-pay is the private view of ‘ Venise: 
du Crépuscule & la Nuit,’ by M. Henri Le 
Sidaner, at the Goupil Gallery. 

At the Carfax Gallery bronzes by Mr. 
Charles Ricketts, and drawings by Herr 
L. von Hofmann, are also on private view 
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to-day ; and pictures and drawings by the 
late J. H. Leonard at 3, Wychcombe Studios, 
England’s Lane, N.W. 


Messrs. J. P. MENDOZA are showing 
water-colour drawings by Mr. Frank Wasley. 


At the New Gallery we are invited to a 
“ Gallantee Show ” next Wednesday. 


To-pay at Messrs. Graves’s Galleries 
figure subjects in oil and original lithographs 
by A. Belleroche of Paris are open to private 
view. 

Miss Vicrorta CHOLMONDELEY and Sir 
William Baillie-Hamilton will hold an ex- 
hibition of water-colour sketches of Rome, 
Bruges, Scotland, Hertfordshire, and other 

arts of England, at the Modern Gallery, 
rom the 6th to the 24th inst. The private 
view is on Monday. 


At the Baillie Gallery next Saturday there 
will be a private view of ‘ Flower Paintings’ 
by well-known artists and water-colours by 
Mr. Vignoles Fisher. 


AN editorial article in the March number 
of The Burlington Magazine on ‘ The Future 
Administration of the Fine Arts in England ’ 
proposes that the National Art-Collections 
Fund should form a committee for the pur- 
pose of urging the Government to take action 
in regard to the registration of works of art 
and other matters connected with the 
administration of the fine arts. A drawing 
by Fragonard in the collection of Sir James 
Knowles is published with an editorial note. 
Mr. Bernhard Sickert writes on the exhibi- 
tion of “‘independent”’ artists at Messrs. 
Agnew’s; Mr. Lawrence Weaver on ‘ Some 
Lead Garden Statues,’ and Mr. Starkie 
Gardner on ‘Charles II. Plate at Belvoir 
Castle.’ In ‘Who was the Architect of the 
Houses of Parliament ?’ Mr. Robert Dell 
raises again the question discussed some forty 
years ago as to theshare of A. W. Pugin 
in these buildings, Mr. A. Van de Put 
publishes an ‘ Esmail d’Arragon,’ a shield 
in the possession of Sir J. C. Robinson ; and 
Mr. A. M. Hind, in a short article on ‘ The 
Portraits of Rembrandt’s Father,’ declares, 
with some reservations, against the accepted 
view, first stated by M. FE. Michel. Mr. 
Lionel Cust writes on ‘ Early English En- 
gravings’ in view of Mr. Sidney Colvin’s 
recent book. The ‘ Miscellaneous Notes’ 
include one on the mosaic at South Ken- 
sington Museum attributed to Orcagna, 
which is declared, on the authority of Signor 
Luigi Fumi, a forgery. The editor of the 
American Section publishes a picture by 
Pollaiuolo at New Haven. The frontispiece 
is a photogravure of an Italian bronze in the 
collection of Sir William Bennett. 


THe death is announced of Adrien 
Moreau, who was born at Troyes on April 18, 
1843, and proved to be one of the most 
successful and popular pupils of Pils at the 

cole des Beaux-Arts. He first exhibited 
at the Salon in 1868, a picture inspired 
by a passage from the Bible, and until 
recent years his works were a feature of 
the annual exhibitions. They were often, 
but more particularly since 1876, of an amus- 
ing character; the boisterous life of the 
Middle Ages and the studied elegance of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in 
France were equally congenial to his talents. 
Many of his works achieved great success 
when engraved or issued in chromolitho- 
graphy; one of these was ‘ Une Kermesse 
au Moyen Age,’ which received a second- 
class medal at the Salon in 1876. With 
American collectors of twenty years or so 
ago his pictures were very popular, and many 
of them are still to be found in the United 
States. He illustrated ‘Ruy Blas,’ ‘ Les 
Beaux Messieurs des Bois-Doré,’ ‘Le Roi 





s’Amuse,’ ‘Candide,’ and other books. 
Moreau was one of the founders, in 1878, of 
the Société des Aquarellistes. 


THE eminent painter Julius Helbig, 
whose death is announced at the age of 
eighty-five, studied at Diisseldorf, but even- 
tually took up his residence at Liége, and 
devoted himself chiefly to church art. 
Helbig was for many years editor of the 
Revue de l Art Chrétien. His articles on the 
principles of medieval art exercised an 
important influence on the study of early 
painting. 

IN celebration of the tercentenary of the 
birth of Rembrandt, Mr. Heinemann an- 
nounces a memorial of the artist, which is to 
be published simultaneously in England, 
France, Germany, and Holland. It wilt 
contain forty “‘ Rembrandt ” photogravure 
reproductions of the finest pictures of the 
master. There will be also facsimile repro- 
ductions of a number of his drawings, with 
accompanying text by Emile Michel, whose 
biography has long been the standard one 
on Rembrandt. The present publication 
will appear in fortnightly parts, starting 
next Friday, so as to be complete in time 
for Rembrandt’s birthday on July 15th. 


‘MONUMENTAL BRASSES IN THE BED- 
FORDSHIRE CHURCHES ’ is the title of a work 
by Miss Grace Isherwood, to be published 
shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. It will contain 
a full description of the brasses in the churches 
of the county, with notices of the families 
represented by the monuments. A number 
of illustrations will be included, copied from 
rubbings by the author’s sister. 


Mr. R. P. Spiers proposes to make the 
balance of the Spiers Testimonial the nucleus 
of a fund, to be added to by subscription or 
otherwise, for a collection of drawings of 
ancient architecture, to be deposited at the 
South Kensington Art Library or at the 
British Museum for the use of students. 








MUSIC 


—o—- 


THE WEEK. 


QuEEN’s Hatyi.— London Symphony 
Orchestra Concert. 


THE appearance of M. Wassili Safonoff, 
the conductor from Moscow, at the seventh 
concert of the second series of the London 
Symphony Orchestra, was an event of 
high interest. The modern art of 
conducting began with Wagner ; he virtu- 
ally swept away the old race of capell- 
meisters, to a few of whom he, however, 
rendered justice ; for although he declared 
that their attitude towards modern music 
was “ old-fashioned,” he recognized that 
in their own way they produced “ good 
solid work.” Dr. Hans Richter, the 
first of the new order of conductors, was 
directly influenced by Wagner, and the 
many excellent men who have since dis- 
tinguished themselves have all taken him 
as their model; his supremacy, which 
he retains, is universally acknowledged. 
Great is the personal influence of a genius, 
and, however well Dr. Richter may conduct 
the works of other masters, he is no doubt 
at his best when interpreting Wagner, and! 
Wagner’s idol Beethoven. The Russian,. 


M. Safonoff, knew Tschaikowsky, and: 
heard him conduct his works; and from 
the interpretation of the ‘ Polish’ Sym-- 
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phony, No. 5, we felt not only that he 
‘was naturally gifted as a conductor, but 
also that there was a personal interest 
and sympathy in the music. The 
renderings of the first and third move- 
ments were especially: impressive: in- 
tense earnestness, the pessimistic spirit 
ef the music kept under strong control, 
sentiment never degenerating into 
sentimentality, were all displayed. We 
spoke of Beethoven as Wagner’s idol; 
that of Tschaikowsky was Mozart, of 
whose delightful serenade for strings, 
* Eine kleine Nachtmusik,’ a wonderfully 
delicate performance was given. M. 
Safonoff does not use a baton, but conducts 
with his hands, or we might say with 
hands, fists, fingers, and eyes. The effect 
on the orchestra was magnetic. Every 
movement, every glance, told: there 
was noempty show. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that no conductor will attempt to 
imitate a method which with Safonoff is 
original. We unfortunately were unable 
to hear the ‘ Leonore’ Overture, No. 3, 
with which the programme opened ; 
according, however, to general testimony, 
it was a magnificent performance. 


fEouran Hatt. — Mr. J. Campbell 
McInnes’s Bach Concert.—Miss Mary 
Cracroft’s Concert. 


Mr. J. CampsBELL McINNEs gave a Bach 
Concert at the Molian Hall yesterday 
week. The programme consisted of only 
three works, but so different in character 
that no monotony was felt. First came 
the impressive church cantata “Ich will 
den Kreuzstab gerne tragen,”’ for bass 
solo. Mr. McInnes displayed _ intelli- 
gence and feeling, especially in the second 
aria and recitative leading to the chorale 
at the close. There followed the Overture, 
or rather Suite, in B minor for flute (Mr. 
Daniel Wood) and strings, a work in which 
the composer shows himself in an unusually 
cheerful vein. The special feature of the 
€évening was, however, the Bauern-Cantate 
for soprano and bass soli, entitled ‘‘ Mer 
hahn en neue Oberkeet.”” The music 
throughout is simply charming. Bach 
has used Saxon folk-tunes, while dance 
rhythms prevail everywhere. It seems 
difficult to believe that the composer of 
the Matthew ‘ Passion,’ or of the stately 
fugues for organ and clavier, could write 
so light, so piquant a work. The 
scoring, though simple, is of the daintiest. 
The soli were well rendered by Miss Betty 
Booker and Mr. McInnes, and the per- 
formance greatly pleased the audience. 
‘The small orchestra was under the tactful 
and intelligent direction of Mr. Charles 
Williams. 

On the following afternoon Miss 
Mary Cracroft gave a concert of 
“ Twentieth - Century Compositions ” 
in the same hall. A sonata for ’cello 
and pianoforte by Herr Ludwig Thuille 
proved only moderately interesting. 
‘There were good themes and _ good 
workmanship in it, but a lack of spon- 
‘taneity ; it was performed by Mr. Carl 
Fuchs and Miss Cracroft. Six songs of 
M. Claude Debussy were well sung, three 





by Miss Gladys Horsford, three by M. 
Carlos Ronzevalle. The composer is 
chiefly known here by his ‘ L’Aprés-midi 
d’un Faune,’ a piece in which orchestral 
colouring plays, one may say, the chief 
part. Again in the songs in question the 
pianoforte accompaniments are of marked 
importance. It is difficult to say how-far 
the uncommon and at times eccentric 
music results from a conscious attempt 
not to be commonplace, or from the clever 
composer’s inability as yet to express in 
the clearest, simplest manner his thoughts 
and feelings. So far as we can judge after 
hearing so many new songs, also three piano- 
forte pieces exhibiting similar features, 
we are inclined to take the latter view. 
Of four Preludes by Rachmaninoff played 
by Miss Cracroft, two were new, and of 
these the first in D major was expressive, 
and more interesting than the second, or, 
indeed, than any of the set. 


QuEEN’s Hatu.—Philharmonic Concert, 


A Sympuony in a, Op. 23, by Herr 
Felix von Weingartner, was performed for 
the first time in London, and under the 
composer’s direction, at the opening con- 
cert of the ninety- fourth season of the 
Philharmonic Society, at Queen’s Hall on 
Tuesday evening. A later Weingartner 
symphony was heard at the recent Sheffield 
Festival, and the chief characteristics of 
that work were clearness of form, skilful 
development of thematic material, and 
effective orchestration. All these qualities 
are to be found also in the earlier work, the 
music of which, however, appears to us 
fresher, more spontaneous. In these modern 
days a composition free from extravagance 
of any kind is a blessing ; and the present 
example, which follows old rather than new 
lines, is significant, Herr Weingartner 
being by no means a dry-as-dust con- 
servative. Madame Teresa Carrefio gave a 
brilliant, if at times somewhat too forcible 
reading of Tschaikowsky’s B flat minor 
Pianoforte Concerto. Dr. F. H. Cowen 
conducted the whole of the programme 
with the exception of the above-named 
symphony. 








A NEW ITALIAN OPERA. 


A NEw opera entitled ‘ Raffaello’ seems 
to have filled all good Perugians with pride 
and enthusiasm. Composed by a native 
of the city of Perugia, De Lunghi, it is 
received nightly with applause; and the 
theatre of the Pavone proving too small for 
the large audiences drawn from all the sur- 
rounding country, it has been removed to 
the Morlacchi theatre. 

Making due allowance for an exaggerated 
love of its own campanile, my information 
from sources both public and private shows 
Perugia to have been carried by storm by 
this operatic wonder of a musician fondly 
described as ‘a son of the people” (figlio 
del popolo). A Roman impresario is medi- 
tating an early reproduction in Rome. The 
libretto is by a native of Assisi (Count 
Locatelli), and has won general admiration. 
Bianchi-Previ is said to be an ideal Raffaello ; 
and Broggi, the prima donna, an incompar- 
able Fornarina. I merely chronicle the 
tale of the first successes made by a young 
composer who has rapidly achieved a high 
level in the musical world. Wa. MERCER. 





Musical Gossip. 


THERE was a large audience at the Albert 
Hall on Wednesday evening, when Gounod’s 
‘Redemption’ was given, with Madame 
Agnes Nicholls and Messrs. John Coates and 
Dan Price as principal and _ successful 
soloists. The singing of the choir was 
excellent. Sir Frederick Bridge conducted, 
this being his first public appearance since 
his heavy bereavement. 

THE last concert of the Westminster 
Orchestral and Choral Society took place 
at the Kensington Town Hall on Tuesday. 
The programme included Sir Edward Elgar’s 
‘King Olaf,’ and the overture ‘ Youth,’ 
conducted by the composer, Mr. Arthur 
Hervey. The next session of this enter- 
prising society opens in the autumn. 

THE Wessely Quartet, with Mr. C. A. 
Crabb as second ’cello, will perform Tanéiéw’s 
Quintet in G, Op. 14, at their fourth concert 
at Bechstein Hall on Wednesday next. 

For the performance of the B minor Mass 
at the Bach Festival in April, Dr. Walford 
Davies’s choir will be increased to 250 voices 
by a contingent of Oxford vocalists. The 
soloists engaged are the Misses Gleeson- 
White and Ada Crossley, and MM. Gervase 
Elwes and Forington. 

THE second series of the Monday Sub- 
scription Concerts at the AXolian Hall, under 
the direction of Mr. L. Rainbow, is announced. 
The dates are March 5th and 19th and 
April 2nd and 23rd. Madame Blanche 
Marchesi will be the vocalist on Monday. 


THE judges in the Mark Hambourg prize 
competition—Messrs. Arthur Hervey, Gil- 
bert Webb, Landon Ronald, Coleridge 
Taylor, A. Kalisch, and Mark Hambourg— 
have awarded the first prize to Mr. Benjamin 
James Dale for Variations in form of a 
Sonata, and the second to Mr. Percy Pitt 
for a ‘ Fantasia Appassionata.’ 

THE inauguration of the monument 
erected to Michael Ivanovich Glinka at St. 
Petersburg took place on February 16th. 
The composer was described by Liszt as the 
‘* Prophet-Patriarch ”’ of Russian music, and 
Berlioz recognized his gifts. His opera ‘A 
Life for the Czar,’ produced at St. Peters- 
burg in 1836, achieved success, and it is still 
one of the most popular stage works in 
Russia. The death is announced of Glinka’s 
sister, Ludmilla Chestakow, at the advanced 
age of ninety-six. Great was her admiration 
for her brother’s genius ; she published not 
only his ‘ Mémoires,’ but, in conjunction 
with a devoted friend, M. Engelhardt, all 
his works also. To her, had she been spared, 
the homage just paid to the memory of her 
brother, who has been dead well-nigh half a 
century, would indeed have made a strong 


appeal. 

Some valuable autograph letters formerly 
belonging to the banker Alexander Meyer 
Cohn were recently sold by auction at Berlin. 
One from Beethoven to Zelter (March 25th, 
1823), in which the former offers his Mass 
in D for performance at the Singakademie, 
fetched 371. 10s.; and another long letter, 
concerning some variations of his for violin, 
401. A letter (three pages) addressed by 
Chopin to Breitkopf & Hartel reached 50l., 
while for a letter from Gluck to Prince 
Kaunitz 2001. was given. Autograph letters 
of Gluck are exceedingly rare. A letter 
from Haydn to “‘ liebe Mademoisell Lenore,” 
written in 1776, was also sold. In it there 
is an interesting reference to critics. The 
composer says :— 

‘‘In chamber music I have been fortunate 
enough to please all people except the Berliners 
am only surprised that these Berlin gentle- 
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men in their criticisms on my works do not observe 
any just mean, for one week they praise me to the 
skies, and the next they cast me down earthwards 
sixty fathoms deep.” 

To which works Haydn refers we know not, 
but it is possible that those Berlin critics 
were right both in their praise and in their 
blame. A composer is not always inspired, 
and least of all one who often wrote not as 
the spirit moved him, but as his prince 
commanded. 


Le Ménestrel of February 25th states that 
a collection of dance tunes and fragments of 
old ballets was to be published at Leipsic 
this week. The music is by C. H. Graun, 
who was capellmeister to Frederick the 
Great. The volume also contains a minuet 
composed for the Carnival of 1752 by J. 
Gottlieb Janitsch, another composer of 
dance music in the service of the same king. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sux. Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
— Sunday League Concert, 7, Ser ae Hall. 
Monpay—Fripay Creatore’s Band, 8, Queen's 

Wednesday and Friday, 3. 


Hall — Matinées, 


Mow. Nora Clench Quartet, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 

— First Monday Subscription Concert, 8.30, Holian Hall. 
Tvrs. Herr Karl Oehler’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Holian Hall. 
Wep. Wessely one Quartet, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 

Tuves. London Symphony Orchestra, 3, were Hall. 
Fe: New Chamber Music Club, 8.30, Steinway Hall. 
Sar.  Chappell’s Ballad Concert, 3, Queen's Ha 


— Mischa Elman’s Violin Recital, 3.30, Crystal Palace. 








DRAMA 


—~-— 


Dramatic Gossip. 


So accustomed during late years to pro- 
cesses of mystification have been our 
audiences that Capt. Marshall might be 
pardoned for expecting for ‘The Alabaster 
Staircase,’ produced at the Comedy Theatre, 
a reception no less warm than had been 
accorded to ‘John Bull’s Other Island’ at 
the Court. Instead, however, of enabling 
his public, itself seated in the light, to enjoy 
the perplexities of those stumbling in the 
darkness, he makes it a sharer in the diffi- 
culties, and a partner in the bewilderment. 
Thus, though there is much in the dialogue 
to please and divert, and the social sketches 
are in the author’s happiest vein, the general 
result is scarcely to be regarded as a success. 
Mr. John Hare gives a characteristically fine 
impersonation of the Prime Minister whose 
convictions are so rudely altered by a fall 
upon his own staircase, but the sense of the 
illogicality of the whole is too strong to 
permit of complete surrender. 


‘An AMERICAN CITIZEN,’ a four-act 
comedy by Mrs. Madeleine Lucette Ryley, 
first given at the Duke of York’s Theatre 
on June 19th, 1899, has been revived at the 
Shaftesbury, with Mr. Nat Goodwin in his 
original part of Beresford Cruger, and with 
Miss Alexandra Carlyle as Beatrice Carew, 
and Mr. Cooper Cliffe as Peter Barbury. 


A NEw play by Mr. J. M. Barrie, concerning 
the theme and nature of which considerable 
reticence is observed, is announced for s y 
production at the Haymarket. Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey will be assigned a prominent place 
in the cast. 


‘Count Hann1Bat,’ the historical novel 
of Mr. Stanley Weyman, has been turned by 
Messrs. Freeman Wills and Langbridge into 
a four-act play, which is shortly to be pro- 
duced by Mr. Norman V. Norman. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS such as that made of 
the forthcoming appearance of Mr. E. H. 
Sothern and Miss Julia Marlowe are too 
frequent from American sources to inspire 
any great amount of confidence. , 





A REvIvAL at the Imperial is promised 
of ‘ Othello,’ with Mr. Lewis Waller as the 
Moor and Mr. H. B. Irving as Iago. The 
cast will comprise Miss Evelyn Millard as 
Desdemona, iss Wynne Matthison as 
Emilia, Miss Sarah Brooke as Bianca, Mr. 
Henry Ainley as Cassio, and Mr. A. E. 
George as Roderigo. 


THE promised performance at the Waldorf 
Theatre of ‘ The Heir-at-Law ’ is now proxi- 
mate. Mr. Charles Groves will be the 
substitute for Mr. Lionel Rignold, originally 
designated for Daniel Dowlas; and Miss 
Madge Crichton will take the place of Miss 
Jessie Bateman as Cicely Homespun. 


A PERFORMANCE in London during the 
approaching season is promised of ‘The 
Squaw Man,’ a “comedy drama” in four 
acts by Mr. Edwin Milton Royle, which, 
produced at Wallack’s Theatre, New York, 
on October 23rd last, has been running there 
ever since. The action, which begins in an 
“English ancestral home,’’ and is developed 
in Wyoming, will be supported by a mixed 
English and American ‘company. 

‘THE CHARITY THAT BEGAN AT Home’ 
is the title of a comedy by Mr. St. John 
Hankin which has been secured for produc- 
tion at one of the Vedrenne-Barker matinées. 


‘La Piste,’ a comedy by M. Victorien 
Sardou, given at the Variétés on Febru- 
ary 22nd, is in a lighter vein than has recently 
been worked by that dramatist. The piste 
in question consists in the efforts to show 
the husband of a divorcée that a compro- 
mising document on which he has alighted 
refers to a period previous to his own 
matrimonial tenure, and so is no concern of 
his. Madame Réjane, M. Brasseur, and 
M. Prince were responsible for the principal 
parts in a clever cast. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS.—W,. R.—J. H. L.—J. C. C.—N. G. 
—Received. 

B. R.—S. I. R.—Many thanks. 

F. R.—No vacancies. 

W. W. S.—Printing at once. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 


HISTORICAL WORKS. 


Catalogue of Works on History, Economics, and 
Philosophy, post free on application. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. By J. Hol- 
LAND ROSE, Litt.D., late Scholar of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. Largely Compiled from New Materials 
taken from the British Official Records. In 2 vols. large 

Sst 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, 
ird Edition, 18s. net. 


Also a CHEAPER EDITION, without the Illustrations, 
2 vols. 10s. net. 


NAPOLEONIC STUDIES. By J. 
ay gg ROSE, Litt.D. Post 8vo, with Maps, 


““Whatever may be the side of Napoleon’s career in which 
the reader may be interested, we make bold to say that he 
will find something new to him within the four hundred 
pages of this modest little volume. Dr. Rose is to be con- 
gratulated on his mastery of a difficult and complicated 
subject.”— Atheneum. 


NAPOLEON AND ENGLAND, 1803- 
1813: a Study from Unprinted Documents. By P. 
COQUELLE. Translated from the French by GORDON 
D. KNOX, Balliol College, Oxford. With a Preface by 
Dr. J. HOLLAND ROSE, Author of ‘The Life of 
Napoleon L.,’ &c. Post 8vo, 5s. net. 





NAPOLEON’S CAPTIVITY IN RE- 
LATION TO SIR HUDSON LOWE. By R. C. 
SEATON, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge. Witha Portrait of Sir H. Lowe. Large post 
8vo, 58. net. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN 
EUROPE. Twelve Lectures delivered at the University 
of London. By EMIL REICH, Doctor Juris, Author of 
‘A New Student’s Atlas of English History,’ ‘Greco- 
Roman Institutions,’ ‘History of Civilization,’ «&c. 
Large post 8vo, 5s, net. 


HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE 
FROM THE TAKING OF CONSTANTINOPLE TO 
THE PRESENT TIME. By Dr. T. H. DYER. A New 
Edition. Revised throughout and brought up to date 
by ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. In 6 vols. crown 8vo, with Maps. 
6s. net each. 


THE AGE OF JUSTINIAN AND 
THEODORA: a History of the Sixth Century a.p. 
By WILLIAM GORDON HOLMES. 
8vo, 9s. net. 


GREGOROVIUS’ HISTORY OF THE 
CITY OF ROME IN THE MIDDLE AGES. Trans- 
lated by ANNIE HAMILTON. 8 vols. crown 8vo, 
3l. 38. net ; or separately, Vols. L, II., and IIL., 6s. each 
net. Vols. IV., V., VIL, VIL, and VIIL, each in 2 Parts, 
4s. 6d. net each Part. 


HENRY III. AND THE CHURCH. 
A Study of his Ecclesiastical Policy and the Relations 
between England and Rome. By the Right Rev. 
ABBOT GASQUET, D.D. 0.S.B. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


Vol. L. crown 


THE EVE OF THE REFORMATION. 
Studies in the Religious Life and Thought of the Englisl» 
People in the Period preceding the Rejection of the 
Romish Jurisdiction by Henry VIIL By the Right Rev. 
ABBOT GASQUET, D.D. O.S.B. New and Revised 
Edition. 68. net. 


THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS, 
M.A. F.R.S., Clerk of the Works and Secretary to the 
Admiralty. anscri from the Shorthand MS. in 
the Pepysian Library, Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
by the Rev. MYNORS BRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow and 
President of the College. With Lord Braybrooke’s 
Notes. Edited, with Additions, by HENRY B. 
WHEATLEY, F.S.A. In 10 vols. demy 8vo, 
Portraits and other Illustrations, 10s, 6d. net each. 


Also a CHEAPER EDITION, in 8 vols. crown 8vo, omit- 
pe Illustrations and the Volume of Pepysiana, 5s, net 
eac 


with 


CARLYLE’S FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Appen- 
dices, by J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., Author of ‘The 
Life of Napoleon L’ 3 vols. small post 8vo, 58. each. 


Also LIBRARY EDITION, post 8vo, gilt, 3 vols. 21s. net. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
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